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SOCIETY CAN AFFORD TO NEGLECT NONE OF 
ITS FRAGMENTS. 

T MAY be questioned whether the word ‘ fragments” 
should be used in this connection. In a certain sense 
society is an organism of which every part is in vital connec- 
tion with the whole. We do not press the organic analogy 
too far when we say that all the active elements in society are 
mutually independent. Farmer and miner and’ manufacturer 
and merchant cannot thrive permanently at each other’s ex- 
pense. They.prosper by mutual helpfulness. Employers 
cannot get efficient service from workmen whose wages leave 
them ill-fed and poorly sheltered. On the other hand slack 
workmen, watching to do as little as they can, will destroy 
the business that gives thememployment. Dishonesty cheats 
the guilty party and oppression reacts on the oppressor. 
Ignorance and grinding poverty in any part of the popula- 
tion mean more than misery to that part. Unless cured they 
will blood-poison the whole social system with vice and crime. 
Analogy is carried too far if in speaking of the social organ- 
ism we forget that the units of society are persons that have 
wills of their own. Ina popular way we may call those who 
have cut themselves off from social hope by their crimes or 
vices, fragments of society. Even among these there may be 
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elements of value. It was a noble achievement when from 
the drunken fragment, John B. Gough was lifted by a little 
kind attention to become the great orator of reform for a 
generation. 

So we may in popular language speak of fragments of so- 
ciety when we find some unhappy class that by contempt or 
by simple inattention is left to its own wretchedness or its 
own devices of evil. Such were once the newsboys and other 
city waifs. Such in the early part of the century, both in 
England and America, were the children working, without 
education or recreation, in mines and factories. 

In recognizing the duty of Christian humanity to all chil- 
dren, we have found the means of stopping great streams of 
crime and pauperism. We have found that right training can 
make 10 per cent. or more of feeble-minded children self-sup- 
porting and much improve the remainder. We do not despair 
of delinquent children, but are developing the Reform School 
idea for adult as well as juvenile offenders in the conviction 
that the best possible protection for society is the reformation 
of the criminal. The insane are cared for not simply to keep 
them from violence, but in the hope of recovering or at least 
improving their mental balance. 

There is no burdensome, or vicious, or vice-producing class 
that we can afford to leave to the simple working of general 
influences. The law of success in the development of society 
is in caring for the fragments, just as many modern business 
successes have been won by letting nothing be wasted. The 
great Michigan saw-mills find their profit in utilizing every 
slab for barrel-staves and heading, in making fuel of the saw- 
dust, and using the waste straw for evaporating salt. The 
modern gas-works have found such value in the ammonia and 
gas-tar that once were waste, that the gas itself has come to 
be reckoned no longer the essential thing but almost a by 
product. In Christian work to save the lost we are also sav- 


ing the waste. We are not only rescuing perishing souls but 
helping regenerate society. 


I pass now to speak of certain classes of population in our 
country that have been too much treated as fragments, and 
to plead for more strenuous efforts to make up for these old 
neglects. 
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The Indian population in the west is but a fragment in size, 
scarcely more than 250,000. While it continued a wild hunt- 
ing population it was nevertheless able for many years to keep 
busy the larger part of our standing army. It is a striking 
testimony to the value of missionary effort that at the time of 
the last outbreak the Christian Indians, standing loyal and 
faithful to a man, shortened the war to a few days’ campaign. 
No one can measure the value of Dr. Riggs’ ‘‘ Forty Years 
Among the Sioux” until he takes into account this national 
aspect of his work. The work of his children and grandchil- 
dren after him, will bear fruit in the greater security of bor- 
der life and better development of border society for many 
years. 

Indian disturbances were a comparatively small matter but 
vexed the body politic like a broken tooth so long as they con- 
tinued. The passing of Indian wars does not end the matter. 
A half-barbarous and pauper Indian population will remain 
an incessant plague until it is made at one with us by Chris- 
tian civilization. 

The Chinese are a smaller fragment of our population than 
the Indians. They number scarcely 150,000. Industrially 
much more readily assimilated to our life than the Indians, 
religiously the Chinese are much more generally pagan. 
Wherever they gather in any numbers they set up their hea- 
then worship, and if left to themselves practice their heathen 
immoralities. Proud of their race and their history, they are 
no easy people to reach with the gospel. Neglected, they re- 
main an irritating foreign element in our social life; small, 
indeed, but like a fragment of quartz under the eyelid. Con- 
verted, they become one with us in personal faith and a most 
efficient reinforcement for the vast undertaking of Christian- 
izing the Chinese Empire. 

Another too much neglected portion of our population, much 
larger than those already named and less separated from the 
vital forces of the nation’s life, is found in the Southern moun- 
tain region. Occupying a central territory 250 miles by 400, 
and numbering at the present time about 2,000,000, they have 
indeed more than once played an important part in the nation’s 
life, as at King’s Mountain during the Revolutionary War 
and throughout the Civil War. Andrew Johnson was one of 
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them, and Abraham Lincoln was of their stock. Yet their 
relation to the nation may be compared to a child’s arm that 
from partial paralysis has ceased to grow and is withering 
into a useless appendage. 

The Southern mountain region, with almost no navigable 
rivers and with few good roads across its ravines and over its 
hills, was isolated though in the heart of the country. Far 
from markets, and tilling an easily exhausted soil, the people 
had little motive to industry and thrift. The poverty and the 
isolation are sufficient explanation of the illiteracy which in 
some counties of the region reaches an appalling magnitude, 
more than half the men and women being unable to read. 
Manners, morals and religion have inevitably shared in such 
a decline of intelligence. One need only refer to the incessant 
struggle of the United States authorities to suppress illicit 
distilling in this part of the country, and to feuds that again 
and again have compelled State authorities to send troops 
with the judges on their mountain circuits. 

This withering member of the body politic, if left to wither 
on, may at last call for the surgeon’s knife. There is a better 
way. The child’s arm that has ceased to grow from defective 
circulation cannot be made healthy by any medicine taken 
once for all. But it may be restored by long and painstaking 
use of friction or other external stimulus that shall quicken 
the internal vitality. 

The mountain district is receiving ample stimulus of new 
railroads and lumber mills and mines. Intellectual and spir- 
itual stimulus are also absolutely essential for checking the 
downward course of this population and making it a progres- 
sive, ‘‘live” element in our common civilization. ‘The kind 
of response to be hoped for is indicated by the story of one 
small class in a missionary mountain school. While some of 
its members have gone farther into the mountains to give as 
they have received, by doing the work of public school teach- 
ers, others have pushed out into the larger world as factors in 
its largest life. One is a law student in the university of his 
State; one is a teacher in Texas; another¢is a student ina 
northern theological seminary; another, a lady, is a city mis- 
sionary in a northern city; another has crossed the Pacific 


ocean as a foreign missionary. We cannot afford to neglect 
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any population, however poor and ignorant of the modern 
world, that responds with such actual results to a little 
patient attention. 

In relation to the negro population of the United States, 
there is danger of a still more stupendous mistake in treating 
one-tenth of the nation asa fragment. ‘Toregard the negroes 
as having no connection with the organism of our national 
life, is to cast 7,000,000 of people into one refuse heap as 
worthless, and worse than worthless. Sluggish must be the 
course of any civilization that is dragging along one-tenth of 
its mass as dead matter. 

This population has behind it generations of slavery, and 
behind that heathenism. Slavery taught no thrift, nor fore- 
sight, nor other manly virtue. Its teaching of religion was 
almost wholly on the side of emotional trust in God’s goodness 
and power, with scarcely a trace of consecration to God’s ser- 
vice. The slave’s religion was thus almost divorced from 
morals, as the slave’s character was without courage or inde- 
pendence, and the slave’s mind without the knowledge of let- 
ters. To leave the freedmen to themselves would have been to 
see them lose whatever external civilization they had received 
from slavery and sink back into utter barbarism. To deal 
with them as a dangerous population that could be held to 
order only by repression and force, would have been to make 
their dangerous character perpetual. To try upon them the 
full power of Christian education, was to find their best 
capacities and’ develop them, not to their own advantage 
alone, but to the benefit of the whole nation. 

When the slave-born black boy Benjamin Owsley was found 
in Mississippi and given a thorough classical education at 
Fisk University and a theological training at Oberlin, some- 
thing more was done than to make him a self-supporting pro- 
fessional man. He was a material addition to the aggressive 
Christian forces of America. Going to Africa as a foreign 
missionary he became the literary member of the mission to 
reduce the language to writing and translate the Scriptures 
from the original into this new tongue. When the Virginia 
negro Booker Washington was trained in the missionary 
school at Hampton, much more was done than enabling him 
to live by other than manual labor. A leader was developed 
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for the negroes who has already produced an industrial and 
moral revolution in thousands of them that marks him as one 
of the foremost men of this generation in making a really 
** New South.” 

What these men illustrated so conspicuously is just as truly 


illustrated in their measure by a host of colored men and 
women in whom education has developed both capacity and 
character for the higher functions of society. There are 
among them hundreds of trained and capable clergymen, law- 
yers, and physicians. There are twenty thousand efficient 
public school teachers, and an unknown but increasing num- 
ber of skilled artisans and respected business men. To de- 
velop these has been to make so much addition to the positive 
forces of our civilization. 

What has been done with the cotton seed is instructive as a 
parable of higher things. Once the cotton seed was mere 

vaste and accumulated at the ginning house in an unsightly 
refuse heap. It was worse than worthless to be trodden under 
foot, or to be carted away and dumped into the river. It was 
a great achievement to produce from this refuse heap the cot- 
ton seed oil that now is such an article of commerce. It was 
another important step to find that the hard cake from the 
oil-mill, ground again into meal, makes so rich a food for ani- 
mals and so valuable a fertilizer. Even the black husk it was 
found could be used for fuel in the engine room, and the ashes 
were so rich in potash as to make a soap factory an essential 
appendage of a well-equipped cotton oil mill. Later it has 
been found that the husk is too valuable to be burned and it 
is now ground for uses similar to that of the cotton seed meal. 
Every shred of the once detested cotton seed has now a com- 
mercial value. This value that has been discovered in the 
once neglected and rejected cotton seed has been all that has 
kept the cotton planters from utter despair in the recent low 
price of cotton fiber. 

The parable is plain. Society cannot afford to look on any 
part of itself as a worthless fragment to be cast away. The 
path to social development is through finding possibilities of 
value in what is now useless or harmful. That community, 
that nation, that type of civilization will keep the leadership 
of the world that soonest finds these possibilities and most 
rapidly develops them. W. E. C. Wricnr. 
































CONCERNING LABOR-TESTS.* 


\ HAT is a labor test, and how can it be made effectual ? 
: To what class of relief-seekers can it be applied? And 
how, if at all, can it be combined with furnishing permanent 
or continuous aid in the shape of artificial work ? 

These are questions to which many of us have given serious 
thought during the past twelve months. ‘This community, 
like most large cities in the United States, has been overrun, 
to a very unusual degree, by men claiming to be unable to get 
work and to be in distress. The business conditions were 
such that there was probability of truth in this claim, when- 
ever advanced; and yet it was well known that many men took 
advantage of these conditions to make appeals for alms, who 
did not want to work or who were in no unusual position in 
being out of work during the winter. 

The report of the Council of this Society summarizes the 
special efforts which were made here, during last winter, to 
relieve distress among the unemployed. 

The passage from the report of the Council of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society is as follows: A report upon cur work of the past year 
must deal chiefly with the special relief work provided to meet the un- 
usual exigencies of last winter. A detailed report of this special relief 
was submitted last spring, in printed form, but it may be well to in- 
clude here a brief summary of what was done. 

On the 13th of December, 1893, a committee of the trustees of this 
Society addressed a letter to the Mayor, calling attention to the fact 
that the number of applications for relief investigated by this Society 
had increased from 97 in November, 1892, to 226 in November, 1893; 
while the number of applications for meals and lodgings in the same 
months had increased from 5 to 176. This letter requested the Mayor 
to call a meeting of citizens at an early day, and recommended the 
raising of at least $25,000 to be used for the employment of labor at 
about 75 cents a day. At this meeting of citizens, held December 16, 
1893, it was voted that a fund of at least $50,000 should be raised and 
placed in charge of a large advisory committee and an executive com- 
mittee of five, and that this fund should be used in paying for labor at 
a rate of not over one dollar a day. The amount finally raised by this 
Citizens’ Relief Committee was $65,000, of which only a little over 


*A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Charity Organization 
Society of Buffalo, on December 18th, 1894, by Ansley Wilcox, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 
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$1,000 went towards expenses of administration, while the balance was 
paid out in wages to 6,277 men at the rate of about 70 cents a day. 
This would indicate an average of 15 days’ employment for each man. 
The work selected consisted of breaking stone, filling the State ditch, 
and constructing a Park Boulevard, and this work was given without 
intermission for 12 weeks, from December 30, 1893, to March 17, 1894. 

During the first three weeks work was given by the Overseer of the 
Poor to all who applied for it in order of registration, with the expect- 
ation that this rate of pay would operate as a labor test. It was found 
that the Americans, Germans, and Irish did not care to work at that 
rate unless need compelled it, but that the Poles and Italians consid- 
ered it an attractive offer, and soon the work was practically monopo- 
lized by them. Investigations by the Charity Organization Society 
showed that of 3,450 men, whose names were enrolled upon the labor 
list during these first three weeks, 2,006 could not be found at the ad- 
dresses given by them, or did not require relief, and for the balance of 
nine weeks during which this city labor was given no one was entered 
upon the labor list without a written recommendation from the Charity 
Organization Society, or some other proper authority. During these 
last nine-weeks more than two-thirds (1,886 out of 2,777) of all the 
names added were added upon the recommendation of this Society, and 
after an investigation by it. 

The Courier Relief Supply supplemented the work of the Citizens’ 
Relief Committee by giving out over $20,000 worth of coal, clothing, 
and provisions, upon 4,243 orders, in every case upon the written rec- 
ommendation of some charitable society. Of these orders 1,134 were 
received from the Charity Organization Society. A registry was kept 
and it was found that in only 15 per cent. of the cases was relief had 
more than once by the same family while to less than one per cent. 
was help given more than three times. 

The Dollar Relief Society gave sewing continuously during the en- 
tire winter to a considerable number of women. Its headquarters were 
in the building of the Charity Organization Society, and work was 
given only after an investigation by us. 

On the whole both the work and the supplies given last winter in 
Buffalo were to a great extent given as would have been recommended 
by this Society. A great problem had to be met suddenly, and some 
mistakes were inevitable; but on the whole the relief work of this com- 
munity last winter compares favorably with that of any other city in 
the country. It has received the highest commendation in several 
quarters. 


Most of the relief was given by furnishing work, at a low 
rate of wages,—in the case of men only 70 cents a day being 
paid for seven hours work, out of doors. Sixty-five thousand 
dollars were expended in this way. The object of this was to 


make the work itself serve as a labor test, separating the 
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worthy and needy poor from the tramps and ‘* bums” and 
pretenders generally, and thus to make the money which was 
supplied do the most good and the least incidental harm. 

Looking back on the matter now, I doubt whether any of us 
can see how the plan could have been improved in its main 
features; and yet, as our Council’s report shows, it did not 
operate automatically as a labor test. The nature and condi- 
tions of the work kept some men from applying for it or from 
getting it, who were really worthy and in great need, while 
the ranks of the laborers were filled with Poles and Italians, 
who, while worthy in the sense that they were willing to work 
for a low wage under rather severe conditions, were many of 
them not in great or unusual need. 

In other words, we learned on a large scale that what isa 
labor test for one man or class of men, may be no real test at 
all for others. Our experience seems to demonstrate the prop- 
osition that a labor test cannot be applied, so as to work sat- 
isfactorily, in a wholesale way or on a very large scale, in any 
community made up of a mixed population. 

This conclusion, if trie, is important. Let us go back to 
the origin of the idea of a labor test, and analyze it briefly, to 
see whether such a conclusion should be accepted as correct. 

The phrase ‘‘labor-test,” and the idea which it embodies, 
originated, as I believe, in connection with lodging houses, or 
frieridly inns, and such charitable establishments, in which 
lodgings and meals are given to the homeless and the hungr;. 
Owing to the abuse of these privileges by tramps and chronic 
paupers, it became necessary to provide some form of work 
which applicants could be required to do, as a condition of 
assistance. Such work usually took the form of sawing or 
chopping wood, or breaking stone. This was aptly termed a 
labor-test, because the work was required, not primarily to 


secure compensation for the aid given, but to test and prove 
the worthiness of the applicant by making him toil. Within 
this limited scope, such labor-tests have usually proved effi- 
cacious in keeping away tramps and wholly unworthy persons 


from the lodging houses. 

From this the idea of a labor-test has been extended to 
broader conditions. ‘The word is now naturally used to de- 
scribe any test, in the form of a required stint of work, which 
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is applied to prove the sincerity of an applicant for any kind 
of relief. 

In order to make work a fair and yet an effective test for 
this purpose, it has been commonly recognized that it must 
combine three features. (1) It must be simple, so that no 
one can pretend to lack the skill to do it. (2) It must be rea- 
sonably severe, and yet not too severe for the ordinary strength. 
(3) It must be decidedly underpaid, so that no one will take 
the work who can get other work or who does not greatly 
need it, and no one will continue at it longer than his neces- 
sities require. 

This is all that in theory is needed to make a good labor- 
test, but in practice it has not been found easy to comply with 
these simple conditions, upon any large scale. The funda- 
mental difficulties are in adjusting the test to the powers and 
capacities of the applicant, which are variable in the extreme, 
and then in finding something for the applicant to do, after 
he has passed his test. 

The notion of a test implies that if the test is successfully 
passed something is to happen, otherwise why is the test ap- 


plied? What can a society, like our Charity Organization 
Society, do for a poor man claiming assistance, after it has 
put him to a proper test by labor, and thus has proved to its 
satisfaction that he is able to work and willing to work, and 
therefore is worthy. 


The fact that we cannot give a satisfactory answer to this 
question does not show that a labor-test is of no value. On 
the contrary it would be of very great value to us in our 
legitimate work, and of very great use to the community, if 
our society and every similar society could always maintain 
some place where a limited number of men could be sent to 
work, simply and purely as a labor-test. This would tend to 
keep tramps and unworthy street-beggars from preying on 
the community, and in general would enable us to do much 
towards sifting out the really worthy from the unworthy, 
among persons claiming to be unable to find work. It is the 
main function of our society to obtain information for the use 
of others in charitable work. Such a labor-test would supply 
us with one valuable means of information, which we now do 
not possess. It would not settle the question of pauperism, 
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or take care of all the worthy poor, but it would be one more 
weapon for us and others to use in fighting pauperism, and in 
finding out and striving to help the worthy poor. 

This kind of a labor-test, of which I am now speaking, 
should never be confused with artificial work given to a per- 
son or a number of persons continuously, in lieu of giving 
them direct alms. Such artificial work may be made to em- 
body in itself some of the elements of a labor-test, by being 
made severe and being underpaid. Indeed all work is in the 
broadest sense a test, because your true pauper or tramp will 
not work at all—he will prefer to beg, or will steal—and not 
take it unkindly if he is caught and sent to prison, in cold 
weather. But while all work is something of a test, and con- 
tinuous work by being made simple and severe and underpaid, 
can be made to carry with it a good deal of the theory of a 
labor test, (which is apt to fail in practice, owing to its gen- 
erality, as it did in our relief work last winter,) yet the kind 
of a labor-test which I am speaking of is practically inconsist- 
ent with the notion of continuous employment. As the pri- 
mary idea is to make a test, it must be completed some time, 
and speedily. When the test has been applied, successfully 
or unsuccessfully, it is done, and something else should follow. 
If the same employment is continued, it cannot any longer be 
called a test, but is simply artificial work. 

Let us put these ideas to a practical application. This so- 
ciety hopes to have an opportunity, through the kindness of 


one of the local paving companies, to employ a limited num- 


ber of men this winter, at breaking stone, we will say, for an 
illustration, not more than 100 men. The company will pay 
us 75 cents a yard for breaking the stone,—just what it would 
cost to crush it by machinery. If this is so, shall we use this 
opportunity to furnish steady employment to 100 men, or, by 
alternating them, to 200 men; or shall we use it as a labor- 
test first and chiefly? To my mind it will be much more val- 
uable if used as a labor test, by giving new men always the 
preference and giving them an opportunity to work for a few 
days, or a sufficient period to prove their worthiness. If such 
men do not fill all the places, then of course the regular em- 
ployment of a few most worthy and needy men might be con- 
tinued, to fill up the number. 
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The conditions of this work are such as to make it quite a 
severe test. It must be done in the quarries at Yamerthal, 
out of doors, and the highest price which the company can 
afford to pay us for breaking the stone will only enable us to 
pay the workmen a very low wage, though the company is 
willing to furnish superintendence without charge. Weshould 
be obliged to pay the men by piece-work, so much a yard of 
stone broken, and not by the day or hour. This will insure 
us against loafing and shirking. 

I am strongly inclined to think that a successful labor-test 
should always be founded upon piece-work, rather than upon 
time work, and that the payment by time was one cause of 
the partial failure of the labor-test feature of the relief work 
undertaken here last winter. And yet on a large scale opera- 
tions can hardly be carried on by piece-work. 

The problem involved in this idea of a labor-test is one of 
those human problems which do not admit of absolute deter- 
mination, because they involve variable factors,—the natures 
and capacities of individuals. These suggestions are offered 
in the hope of clearing up some of its uncertain conditions. 

ANSLEY WILCOX. 
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WARNER'S AMERICAN CHARITIES. 


R. AMOS G. WARNER, Professor of Economics and 
D Social Science in the Leland Stanford Junior University, 
has written a book on American charities which is a compre- 
hensive study of the subject. 

Dr. Warner has a direct way of getting at the heart of 
things, and upon whatever subject he speaks he leads the 
mind of the reader toa clear understanding of it, so that one 
leaves the special chapters of the whole book with the feeling 
of having been introduced to a large and satisfactory view. 

The book at first seems to be a condensed and readable com- 
pilation of the reports of the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction with such additions as the author’s wide 
personal observation and his equally wide philanthropic ac- 
quaintanceship lead him to add. The work is by no means 
limited, however, to the reports of the National Conferences 
as sources of information. The biographical notes at the 
head of each chapter indicate a very careful study of the lit- 
erature of philanthropy, while the surprising number of short 
and pithy quotations both of tables aud texts from a variety 
of American, German and English sources brings a range of 
information to the mind of the reader or student which cer- 
tainly can be found in no other brief form. That which is 
valuable in the range of philanthropic literature is here com- 
pactly and shrewdly arranged for use. The literature of 
charities, scattered through all sorts of reports, from State 
Boards of Charities and State Commissioners of Labor to all 
sorts and conditions of institutions, public and private, is par- 
ticularly hard to master. That these reports and distant 
sources have been digested into a moderate-sized, straightfor- 
ward, authoritative book is reason for gratitude on the part 
of every intelligent charitable worker. A careful reader soon 
discovers more than at first appears. He finds that the book 
is not a compilation nor merely a condensation of philanthropic 
literature. It is epoch-making, in that it treats for the first 
time in a systematic way the science of philanthropology. 
What Adam Smith did for political economy, Dr. Warner has 
(125) 
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done for this new science, having even coined the word which 
expresses this body of knowledge—philanthropology. 

Dr. Warner’s personal history is interesting, and shows his 
training for the writing of a book on charities. After having 
been graduated from the University of Nebraska, where he 
was a student in the Department of History and Political 
Science, he entered upon a post-graduate course in the Johns 
Hopkins University, where, as a student under Dr. R. T. Ely, 
he won a fellowship and took his degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy. Meantime he was made general secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore, a position which he held 
during the following year after completing his university 
course. During this time he lectured at the University upon 
the subject of Philanthropy and Social Reform. The Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore then, as now, drew much 
of its force from John Glenn, Esq., known by philanthropic 
workers throughout the American States as a wise counselor 
and a strong friend. It is to Mr. Glenn that Dr. Warner's 
book is inscribed. With the codperation of Mr. Glenn and 
others a conference of charity workers was arranged in Balti- 
more which included some of the strongest workers in the 
philanthropic field—Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Prof. Francis 
Wayland, of New Haven, and Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq., of 
Baltimore. The management of this conference and the pub- 
lication of its report were Mr. Warner’s work. This intro- 
duced him to the subject in its larger philanthropic aspect, 
while at the same time his work as agent of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society brought him into personal contact with 
those who were in affliction or distress. Later he accepted a 
position in the University of Nebraska to teach political science, 
and during the year which he held this position succeeded in 
organizing the Charity Organization Society of Omaha, which 
has since then done a growing good work. 

From Omaha Dr. Warner was called to Washington to fill 
a new position created by Congress, to which he was appointed 
by President Harrison, to superintend the charities of the 
District of Columbia. In this position Dr. Warner had direct 
control over the charitable expenditures of the district, rec- 
ommending the increase or decrease of appropriations. It was 
here that this intimate knowledge of the financial manage- 
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ment of charitable institutions was acquired, upon which the 
raluable chapters in his book upon endowments and subsidies 
to private charities are based. Later Dr. Warner was made 
head professor of economics and social science at the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. The book has been written from 
that seat of learning, and includes careful observations of 
social conditions among the dependents and defectives in Cali- 
fornia. In addition to all these opportunities for training Dr. 
Warner has been in attendance at the sessions of National 
Conferences of Charities and Correction for several years. 

The book is sure to have a large sale. ‘That the University 
of Wisconsin and the Cincinnati University have already 
adopted it in the student courses is significant. Every char- 
itable worker, whether in a State or county institution, or in 
connection with private charities, or with the charity organ- 
ization societies, will find his subject broadly thought out for 
him in a way which he can not afford to ignore. The chap- 
ters on the supervision and betterment of charities include a 
statement of the origin and progress of State Boards of Char- 
ities and all codperative charitable movements in cities (the 
Associated Charities or Charity Organization Societies) in so 
brief and yet comprehensive a form that they are adapted for 
republication in local papers. Courses in churches that desire 
a guide to the subject of the dependent and defective classes 
will find here their long-sought pillar of fire 
through the wilderness. 

Workers in one phase of charitable endeavor can never do 
their best work without the larger view of philanthropy in its 
many phases. ‘To many a worker Dr. Warner is sure to bring 
in this book a larger hope and surer courage, in that he sug- 
gests a way out of difficulties hopeless to the isolated worker. 

It may be a matter of regret to some that little is said rela- 
tive to the delinquent classes and prison reform. This addi- 
tion would make the book more available for class use, but it 
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is surely unfair to ask for more when so much has been so 
carefully done. 

The characteristic boldness and straightforwardness of the 
work can hardly be shown by quoting a few sentences, though 
perhaps the following are imperfectly illustrative. When 
making a plea for employment for the inmates in institutions 
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Dr. Warner says: ‘‘That idleness in and of itself brings 
misery can be seen by any one who passes through one of our 
soldiers’ homes, especially the magnificent one for soldiers of 
the regular army at Washington.”—/age 767. Later, after 
discussing the favorable and unfavorable aspects of relief of 
the poor at their homes: ‘‘As administered in the United 
States it is found, apparently, that outdoor relief educates 
more people for the almshouse than it keeps out of it, and 
that therefore it is neither economical nor kindly. * * * 
It is always to be watched with care to be kept at a minimum, 
and in large cities to be definitely prohibited.”"—/age 171. 
‘*The disgrace that attaches to almshouse relief will not be 
lifted until differentiation has been carried a step farther, and 
there is some classification of inmates on the basis of charac- 
ter as disclosed in individual and family history. Reforma- 
tory institutions to which habitual drunkards, prostitutes and 
other misdemeanants can be sent and in which they must re- 
main until reformation or death supervenes, would relieve the 
almshouse of many inmates and the worthy poor of a very 
considerable portion of the disgrace which attaches to going 
there.” At the same time Dr. Warner holds that—‘‘If ex- 
tended classification results simply in a herding together of a 
large number of similarly defective persons, who are treated 
as a class, fed as a class, drugged as a class and buried asa 
class, we shall have a specialization which eliminates human 
sympathy and makes charity something mechanical and un- 
charitable.”—VPages 150 and 297. 

Dr. Warner handles ignorant legislatures without gloves, 
showing that American charitable administration has been in 
part a matter of evading harmful legislation. His leading 
thought centers upon the discussion of charity as a factor for 
good or for evil in human selection. His study leads him to 
the conviction that the future of charitable work is hopeful, 
partly because the burden of it is becoming so heavy that 
large, wise, preventive measures, which we have not had hith- 
erto, are now essential. ‘‘A desire to prevent suffering,” says 
Dr. Warner, ‘‘ must extend to the desire to prevent the suffer- 
ing of unborn generations.”— Page 135. 

Puitie W. AyREs. 





INVESTIGATION. 


HIS paper is written primarily for those who are engaged 

in the actual work of making first investigations. ‘Those 

of us who have this work to do are constantly met with very 
practical questions from our fellow-workers as to just how we 
do it—just how we make the necessary inquiries without 


arousing suspicion and antagonism. It seems to me very 


important,— indeed, necessary to the best development 
of the work,— that Committees, Boards of Directors, Friendly 
Visitors, and citizens in general, should know what we are 
trying to do and how we are trying to do it; that any com- 
munity that has decided that this work is necessary, should 
have a clear conception of what it is that needs to be 
done and a definite standard of thoroughness in the method of 
doing it. It should realize the amount of time and labor in- 
volved, the patience and ingenuity, the tact, good judgment 
and common sense constantly demanded. And so I trust the 
practical details into which I shall enter will not seem 
inappropriate. 

As to the need of investigation there can be no difference of 
opinion; its value is so constantly demonstrated that any 
argument as to its necessity would seem to be superfluous, but 
the varying practice of different organizations indicates a 
widely varying conception of its aim and scope. 

What is the meaning ordinarily attached to the term ‘‘in- 
vestigation ?”” Does it not too often mean simply a brief call 
on the family to whom attention has been directed, a quickly 
formed judgment of their ‘‘ worthiness” or ‘‘ unworthiness,” 
based upon meagre information and superficial impressions, a 
prompt decision as to the advisability of procuring material 
aid, and a quick passing on to the next ‘‘case ?” 

Is this an adequate conception of what investigation means, 
or shall we take a broader view of its possibilities? Shall we 
not rather hold it to mean a study of the entire history, char- 
acter, and resources of the whole family, a gathering of all 
the information possible from every available source, with a 
view to searching out the real causes of need, and, so far as 
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we can, applying remedies for their permanent removal, not 
ignoring, but looking beyond the present material need, and 
seeking to supply so far as we can, those needs that touch 
training, character, equipment ? 

A family lives its life, the early part of it perhaps in a for- 
eign country, in an environment of which we know practically 
nothing. Weare equally ignorant of the hereditary influences 
of which, in large measure, present character and temperament 
are the result. The years pass on with varying degrees of 
prosperity and adversity, until finally a crisis is reached which 
brings the family to our notice. Shall we presume after a 
brief superficial glance to determine on a course of action that 
may be far-reaching in its results and alter the very course of 
their lives? Would any one of us so lightly advise in the 
case of a friend even though we had known him for years? 
Action in any case must be based on what we have reason to 
believe are the facts of that particular case. How can that 
action be intelligent, if based upon a knowledge of only a few 
of the facts ? 

The work of investigation divides itself into two general 
departments,—investigation in the home of the families re- 
ferred, and outside investigation. 


FIRST VISIT TO THE HOME. 


So much depends upon the first visit to the home, that I 
think it worth while to enter into some details in sug- 


gesting ways and means of making the necessary initial 
inquiries. 

We counsel our friendly visitors to patience in winning the 
confidence of their families, but the agent, who with us makes 
the first inquiry and then gives place to a visitor, has no time 
she must win their 


” 


to ‘‘let patience have her perfect work; 
confidence at the very start or her opportunity is lost. She 
must, therefore, acquire skill in finding the shortest road to 
the good will of each new family with whom she is called 
upon to deal. 

First of all it is understood, of course, that we take no notes 
in the presence of any member of the family we are visiting. 
As an aid to the memory and also to indicate in a general way 
the ground to,be covered, we have, for the use of our agents, 
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a small card on which is printed a list of words suggesting 
the points on which information is required.* 

Now in regard to our introduction. It is surprising how 
slight an introduction often suffices, but it seems to me only 
natural and respectful when we enter a strange house to give 
some explanation of our presence. We need not volunteer the 
information that we are from the Associated Charities, or any 
charitable society, but if definite questions are asked, it seems 
to me best not to evade. If we expect frank replies to the in- 


quiries we make, we can do no less than to be frank ourselves. 
Some of my families do not know that Iam connected with 
any society, but I find no difference in the feeling toward me 


of those who do and those who do not. If the personal im- 
pression I make does not lead a family to lose sight of my 
official capacity, I have reason for dissatisfaction with my work 
for that family. I therefore not infrequently say frankly that 
I have come from the Associated Charities. I have even made 
a simple statement of what the Associated Charities is,—a 
group of ladies and gentlemen who work together to try to be 
useful in any way they can to anybody in need, but who have 
no funds for relief. 

If we call in response to an appeal for aid, or if we go at 
the request of some private individual whose name we can 
mention, our course is simple and clear, but sometimes we are 
a little hard-pressed for an excuse for calling, as for instance 
when a landlord reports that the children of a certain family 
do not receive proper care, but says he does not wish his name 
mentioned. In such a case we may go with an invitation for 
Country Week, or some holiday entertainment, or through the 
school teacher we may get a message to bear. 

Having introduced ourselves, how shall we proceed? It 
goes without saying that we can have no fixed rule but must 
adapt ourselves to the circumstances of the case before us; 


*Work; Capacity; Employers. Relief. 

Income; Savings. Church School. 

Mutual Benefit Society; Insurance. Can Read? Can Write? 
Claims for Pension; State Aid. Previous Residences. 

Debts; Pawned; Instalments. Names of Family. 

Rooms; Rent; Landlord. If Away; Where? 

Physical Condition; Physicians, etc. Birthplaces; Ages; Marriage. 
Habits. History. 

Relatives; References. 
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there are, however, certain practical hints that may be sug- 
gestive, and certain ideas and principles that may well be 
borne in mind. 

If there is sickness, one naturally opens the conversation 
with inquiries about the patient, and this easily leads to fur- 
ther talk about family difficulties. If there is no sickness, we 
may often try to establish a somewhat familiar footing by a 
little friendly chat on ordinary topics before asking any direct 
questions. If people are in deep trouble, they are generally 
eager to broach the subject themselves, and we must encour- 
age by respectful interest, and now and then a judicious word 
of encouragement, any confidences they may be inclined to 
give. When allowed to tell their story in their own way, 
people inevitably make some revelation of themselves to a 
keen observer. In the course of this conversation, if our 
minds are on the alert, some line of inquiry will surely be 
suggested. 

The children may be very helpful. I consider myself fortu- 
nate if, when I make a call, children are present. There is no 
limit to the entertaining conversation that may be held and 
the useful information that may be obtained from a bright 
child of six to ten years. If such a one is present, I lose no 
time in making friends with him. I ask him how many 
brothers and sisters he has, and I tell him how many I have. 
Then we compare names. If I have not the Christian names 
of the heads of the family, I ask which one is named after 
father and which after mother, and whom the rest are named 
after, perhaps thus learning of an aunt in the country who 
helps sometimes, or of an uncle near by, or of other relatives, 
of whom mental note is to be made and the clue thus obtained 
followed up later. If I do not know the father’s occupation, 
I perhaps ask the little fellow what he intends to do when he 
gets tobe aman. The chances are that he will say that he 
doesn’t know, and then follows most naturally the question as 
to what father does. 

Too many questions should not be asked in succession; as 
far as possible they should be interspersed in the conversation, 
and certain questions should be asked in as impersonal a way 
as possible. For instance, instead of asking a woman directly 
how much rent, she pays, it is perfectly easy to lead the con- 
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versation to the general subject of the expense of living in the 
city on account of the high rents. She is quite likely to make 
some such reply as this: ‘‘ Yes, I pay $2.50 or $3.00 for these 
rooms, but they are not worth it;” and then we may speak of 
the value of such houses to the landlords, and the question as 
to who owns them will seem a very natural one. 

It is rarely necessary to ask a woman how old she is. We 
can ask how old she was when she came to this country, and 
perhaps ten minutes later ask how long she has been here; or 
get her age at the time of her marriage, and later find out 
how long she has been married. 

Very often people are sensitive in regard to their inability 
to read and write, and will deny it if questioned bluntly; but 
if we lead up to the question gradually, perhaps after talking 
about relatives and expressing our sense of the pity that they 
should lose sight of each other, we may perhaps bring out the 
fact that it is the result of their inability to write. 

In such ways as these, by the constant use of tact and in- 
genuity, without asking too many direct questions, we may 
obtain important facts, the seeking of which too directly or 
mechanically might arouse the suspicions of the unworthy or 
hurt the feelings of the worthy. ‘Those towhom we go should 
be led to regard our visit not as one of investigation, but as a 
friendly call for the purpose of talking over their troubles, to 
see what they and we can do to mend matters, which is, in- 
deed, the real object of our visit. 

A point to bé strongly emphasized is that all the ground 
should be covered on the first visit; otherwise the information 
we fail to get, may be the key to the whole situation, and by 
delay in getting this, we not only lose time, but run the risk 
of entering upon an unwise course and so of having our steps 
to retrace. 

It is our aim as soon as possible to obtain for every family, 
who needs one, a friendly visitor. Now if in making her in- 
vestigation, the agent visits again and again, the family learn 
to look to her as their friend, and a stranger, when sent asa 
friendly visitor, is apt to find them unresponsive. So an ad- 
ditional difficulty is created, and there is a waste of time and 
energy on the part of both visitor and agent. This difficulty 
is avoided if the agent, who is presumed to be an expert, 
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makes as complete an investigation as possible on her first 
visit, and then gives place at once to a volunteer visitor. 

We should, as far as we can, make our intercourse with the 
families we visit an exchange of experiences. When I finda 
woman especially reticent, I try to break down the barrier 
between us by telling her something about myself, not letting 
any opportunity slip of making the most of any possible bond 
of sympathy, whether of joy or of sorrow. We may give our 
time, our money, our strength, even the best powers of our 
minds, and still withhold our real selves. If we wish to arrive 
at any real understanding of the people we are dealing with, 
we must give confidence for confidence. 

Sometimes there are things to be said not wholly pleasant ; 
the family may have false ideas in regard to their right to 
aid, or expectations that we know will not be realized. It 
may be our duty to disabuse their minds of these illusions, a 
process agreeable neither to them nor tous. But we should 
try always to make the last minutes of our interview pleasant, 
and be sure that good feeling prevails before we leave. 

Of course all this takes time, perhaps an hour; still we must 
avoid staying toolong. No matter how pleasant our interview 
may have been, the feelings of those visited must often be 
under a certain strain, which should not be unduly prolonged. 

Now right here we are often met with the question of im- 
mediate relief. The families to whom we are called are often, 
in fact generally, applicants for material aid. Of course it is 
very desirable that the visit to the home should be followed 
up by outside investigation, and then the whole story passed 
upon by the Committee before definite action is taken; and in 
many instances the need is not so pressing that this cannot 
be done. But in some, the need is too urgent for this course, 
and so far as we can judge, delay would mean suffering, per- 
haps to innocent children. Such instances are rarer than one 
would suppose, but when they do occur, it is our practice to 
provide what we call interim relief,—that is, relief pending 
investigation,— consisting perhaps of a small quantity of fuel, 
and food of the plainest sort, sufficient to carry the family 
along until the next meeting of the Committee. Other and 
better arrangements, however, can often be made; for instance 
when neighbors or relatives have been helping for two or 
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three weeks, or even longer, they will generally continue to 
aid a few days more if requested to do so. When such aid as 
I have spoken of is given it should be distinctly understood by 
the family to be merely interim relief. This does not come 
from the funds of the Society, but is paid for by some relief 
society or private individual, and the family should under- 
stand this also. 

But in determining the question of relief, both at first and 
afterwards, we should never for a moment lose sight of the 
fact that the question to be considered is not whether a cer- 
tain, family or individual is ‘‘worthy” or ‘‘unworthy,” but 
whether aid will do harm or good. Of course emergencies of 
one kind or another arise from time to time that brook no de- 
lay, and the agent has ample opportunity for the exercise of 
all the keenness of judgment, insight into character, and 
power of resource, that her experience enables her to command. 


INVESTIGATION OUTSIDE OF THE HOME. 


Although we cannot form an intelligent opinion or establish 
a firm or natural friendship with people without seeing them 
in their homes, still we must not depend too exclusively upon 
impressions formed there. Our knowledge must be far from 
complete until we have learned how they conduct themselves 
in the various relations of life outside the home,—to their 
employers, landlords, etc. Definite conclusions certainly are 
not safe until inquiries in these directions have been made, as 
our numerous:mistakes will testify. The value of this out- 
side inquiry can scarcely be exaggerated. Such inquiry should 
be made promptly, and calls for the exercise of scarcely less 
tact and judgment than investigation in the home. 

Consultation with present employers and landlords, however, 
is of doubtful wisdom or utility. An inquiry of a present em- 
ployer is apt to arouse suspicion, and thus harm the person 
we are trying to help. Present landlords cannot be counted 
upon for disinterested testimony. They will usually say 
nothing derogatory of a tenant, no matter how unworthy he 
may be, if he is paying rent, or if a good word is likely to 
bring aid to a tenant in arrears; and they will often press 
their tenants more than they otherwise would, if they learn 
that someone is charitably interested. 
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We should communicate also with relatives. Our inquiries 
may open the gateway to help from relatives and friends who 
are glad to do what they can,—sometimes even to the recon- 
ciliation of those who have been estranged. No one conver- 
sant with modern life in our large cities, can fail to deprecate 
the general weakness of family ties. Applicants for aid are 
almost invariably much averse to having their relatives con- 
sulted. It seems to me they have rights in the matter which 
we are bound to respect, but if there are well-to-do relatives, 
we should carefully consider whether we may not properly 
refuse to procure other aid until application has been made to 
those upon whom the family have a more or less natural 
claim. The community in which we labor will certainly not 
be educated to a higher sense of the mutual responsibility of 
relatives, so long as charitable societies or individuals too 
readily relieve relatives of their natural burdens. 

Other sources of information are churches, physicians, school 
teachers, truant officers, the police, Overseers of the Poor, the 
city registry for records of marriages, etc., and of course other 
charitable-societies, including Charity Organization Societies 
in other cities. Often churches can be induced to take entire 
charge of a family some of whose members are among their 
parishioners. 

When we have reason to suspect the existence of a bank 
account, we may avail ourselves of the help of the Overseers 
of the Poor, who have legal right of inquiry that does not 
belong to private citizens or societies. 

Frequently people who already know a family, and to whom 
we may. have applied for information and advice, may be in- 
duced to give needed relief or serve as friendly visitors. 

I think personal interviews, whenever possible, are best. 
The value of a person’s testimony can be more correctly esti- 
mated through a personal interview than by letter. Many 
people hesitate to sign their names in black and white toa 
statement derogatory to any one’s character, and few will take 
the trouble to write fully if the case is not perfectly clear and 
simple. In conversation many facts can be drawn out, and a 
certain insight gained, that we should never obtain through 
correspondence. When letters are written, they should always 
be marked ‘‘ confidential.” 
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Inquiry among neighbors should be made only as the rarest 
exception and then with the utmost caution. Testimony thus 
obtained is neither reliable nor safe. Even when neighbors 
are personally known to us and deemed trustworthy, unless 
they understand why the inquiry is made,—and it is rarely 
best that they should,—we are exposed to the suspicion of 
gossiping and consequent loss of respect. 





The outside inquiries often enable us to know which mem- 
bers of the family are chiefly responsible for its condition, and 
though we may not be able wholly to save the innocent from 
the consequences of the wrong doing of others, it does help us 
to know where the responsibility lies. 

An additional reason for making sure that we obtain as 
true a comprehension of the whole situation as possible in any 
case, is found in its direct influence upon the people them- 
selves. A family, under ordinary circumstances well-meaning 
and honest, under pressure of distress, may be tempted to de- 
ceive. Now nothing could be more disastrous to their moral 
and material welfare than to succeed. Only by wholesome 
failure at the very beginning, are they likely to be prevented 
from entering, by slow degrees and almost unconsciously, 
perhaps, but none the less surely, upon a career of deception. 
And if they find the person who comes to their rescue when 
in difficulty easily deceived, that person cannot be to them a 
source of moral strength, nor one under whose leadership they 
will win their way back to self-respect and self-support. 

Incredible as it may seem, there are those who seem not to 
believe in searching investigation, and who speak with a cer- 
tain scorn of what they call ‘* Scientific Charity.” They labor 
under the prevailing impression that thorough investigation 
is of necessity cold and unsympathetic. Let ours be the task, 
as far as lies in our power, to disabuse their minds of this 
illusion. Undertaking to help the poor and the depraved is 
no idle matter. How can we help unless we really know ? 
Surely the deepest, truest sympathy demands nothing less 
than intelligent, patient, thorough investigation. 

Mary L. BrrTweE._. 








































































































CARE OF THE INSANE. 
HE address of Dr. S. Weir Mitcheil delivered last May be- 
fore the American Medico-Psychological Association, and 
printed in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 
reached me while in Europe last August on a tour of inspec- 
tion of Charitable and Correctional Institutions, being abroad 
for the purpose of comparing observations in American insti- 
tutions, with the conditions prevailing in the older civiliza- 
tions. While there is a great deal in the address of Dr. Mitchell 
to commend, and it cannot fail to be very stimulating to 
all who are connected with the care of the insane, it must be 
said that so far as Western hospitals are concerned, the tone 
and treatment are rather too severe; it ought to be, however, 
a very interesting document for Ward’s Island and some other 
places in the East. 

As a slight contribution to the care of the insane, I have 
thought it well to offer a few results of observations in one of 
the hospitals of England. I will transcribe my notes of a 
visit to the Winson Green Lunatic Asylum, Birmingham. 
This asylum was founded in 1849. There is a group of brick 
buildings in large and fine grounds with ornamental trees and 
shrubs. It was formerly quite on the outskirts of the town, 
looking into the country, but the city is now closing in about 
it. Dr. Whitcomb is the physician in charge. A visit to the 
infirmary ward shows windows opening on both sides giving 
plenty of light and air. There are fifteen beds in the men’s 
room. ‘There are four single rooms in the dormitory; a room 
with five beds at the end of the ward. The place is very 
home-like, with birds and flowers and potted plants. Easy 
chairs are scattered about, and there is an open fire-place in 
the middle of the ward. There are eighteen wards, and there 
is a musical instrument in each ward. ‘There is one bath 
room in the infirmary. The plumbing has been recently done 
over, and they now have modern closets of the best form. <A 
woman nurse is in charge of the infirmary. There are 620 
patients, of whom 322 are women. ‘There are 64 attendants 
or nurses, of whom one-half are women; besides there are two 
women in the men’s wards. There are three regular and one 
(138) 
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clinical physician. ‘This institution is managed in the inter- 
est of acute cases. New cases are all put in one ward, and go 
at once to bed; they remain in bed one week, and sometimes 
longer. There are nine single rooms in this ward. There 
are eight beds in the dormitory for the day use of new pa- 
tients. This is also a very pleasant ward. There is a lava- 
tory for each ward. The bath-room has in it eight tubs; all 
the patients are bathed once a week. There is very little 
medical use of baths, although cold douches are sometimes 
used. There are no electric baths and little massage. 
Half-hour baths are sometimes given to induce sleep, and 
sometimes a wet pack is used to quiet cases of excitement. 
Tobacco is furnished to those poor patients who work, as a re- 
ward. All patients who desire to do so are allowed to smoke. 
Cards and other games are furnished in abundance to such pa- 
tients as are in a condition to use them. ‘There is a padded 
room, which, however, is very little used. There are no re- 
straints employed; the strait-jacket has been used but three 
times in ten years, and then in cases of moralinsanity. There 
are twenty idiots in the institution who are to be removed as 
soon as the new quarters are provided. There is a dormitory 
which is used for suicides and epileptics, containing forty 
beds; one attendant acts as night-watch. One ward has thir- 
teen epileptics and fourteen paralytics. There is considerable 
work furnished to patients who desire it. The thirty acres of 
ground provide a good deal of gardening and outside work. 
There is a printing office and book bindery, also tailor, shoe- 
making, carpenter and machine shops. As a rule dormitories 
have thirty-two beds, but there are smaller dormitories, and 
they range from three beds up to thirty-two; the mattresses 
are made of sea grass and hair; woven wire springs are used, 
and hard wood bedsteads. Dr. Whitcomb thinks the hard 
wood bedsteads are better and stronger than iron; he has no 
trouble with insects. There is quite a museum, containing 
the most extended collection I have ever seen in any insti- 
tution for the insane. There is a small building used for 
dissecting purposes worth perhaps $1,000. There is a large 
dining hall in which over four hundred persons eat together. 
Men and women are placed at the same table and ‘‘ are treated 
as ladies and gentlemen.” In this hall they have theatricals 
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or concerts once a week; also a dance once a week. There is 
a cricket team in the asylum which plays matches with out- 
side teams once a week, and ‘‘even wins in these encounters.” 
Dr. Whitcomb says that patients are not so violent as they 
used to be. Insanity seems to be taking another form, and 
adds, ‘‘whether it is the change of treatment or something 
else, I do not know.” 

I have transcribed this imperfect description of the Winson 
Green Asylum for two or three reasons. Inthe first place it 
is an old institution and built on the old plan of large wards in 
large buildings ; and secondly, because it is a county asylum 
and is supported by public money. The insane may be fairly 
described, according to the English classification, as pau- 
per insane. My visit to this institution made a strong im- 
pression upon my mind because I had visited the same place 
seventeen years ago, and found on this visit what reforms 
could be accomplished simply by improvement in methods and 
wise gentleness, and the aids of beauty and toil. 

But there is another reason for speaking of this institution. 
In the County of Warwick they have recently established a 
new asylum for the chronic insane of Ruberry to which a large 
number of chronic patients have already been transferred, and 
where, as soon as the quarters are completed, some of the 
others will go from this institution. It is the purpose of the 
authorities to send all new cases to Winson Green where they 
will have the most careful medical treatment, thorough scien- 
tific study, and classification of the cases; and it is desired by 
Dr. Whitcomb to have as soon as practicable a special hospital 
building. The reforms which have been accomplished in this 
institution of late years show how dominant is the personality 
of the wise and fit superintendent. No brick and stone or ma- 
terial appliances, however modern and profitable, will take 
the place of right thought and purpose incarnate in the right 
man for superintendent. He guides, strengthens and inspires 
his entire force. The institution also shows that places sup- 
ported by public money can be made as attractive and home- 
like as private institutions. It also shows what improvement 
has done with the old fashioned buildings of which we have a 
large number in this country and which must be utilized, for 
in the present state of public opinion they will not be replaced. 
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And one of the most vital suggestions in reference to the care 
of the insane, growing out of observations at this institution 
and also elsewhere, is with reference to the treatment of new 
cases. It has long been understood by the medical profession, 
though it is not so widely known as it ought to be by the gen- 
eral public, that insanity should be treated just as soon as it 
is developed, that patients should not wait until they become 
unmanageable before they are put in the care of a physician, 
who should be competent to decide whether or not hospital 
treatment is required. So long as the disease is functional it 
may be cured. When a morbid change has taken place in the 
tissue of the brain, insanity can be no more cured than a lost 
eye can be replaced. Insanity is hopeful in its earlier stages. 
Unless the insane are cured during the first one or two years 
of their trouble, they are not likely to be cured at all, and in 
the majority of cases after a few months the condition becomes 
practically hopeless. Of course there are cases where insanity 
has been cured after a number of years of continuance, but 
these cases are extremely rare; and sound economy, as well as 
wise philanthropy, urges therefore that the money should be 
spent upon the early treatment of alienation. A great need 
of American public hospitals for the insane, is more thorough 
classification and more scientific treatment in the early stages 
of the disease. It is probable that a majority of persons who 
become insane might be cured if the cases were taken in time, 
and were subjected to such treatment as is possible with pres- 
ent hospital-appliances, and in the present state of medical 
knowledge. Some hospitals do report at the present time 
about 50 per cent. of the cases as cured, and while, there are 
some lapses from these cures, the results are on the whole 
substantial. How many of our public hospitals for the insane 
can show a record of even 50 per cent. of cures? As long as 
patients are indiscriminately herded together in large alms- 
houses, as in most hospitals for the insane, where practically 
the only principles of classifications are noise and dirt, and 
where there is little, if any, discrimination in the treatment 
of the acute and the chronic cases; we cannot well hope for 
better results. SAMUEL G. SMITH. 






































CONCERNING CAUSES OF POVERTY. 


I R. AMOS G. WARNER, of Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity, presents in the latest number of the Quarterly Pub- 
lications of the American Statistical Association, statistics 
concerning the causes of poverty which will be of interest to 
our readers. 
It is impossible to reproduce here the valuable tables 
embraced in the Report; we present merely the summaries 


with Dr. Warner’s comments. 


No full answer to the question ‘‘Is Poverty a Misfortune or a Fault?”’ 
can probably be worked out by scientific methods, but the question is so 
frequently asked that it seems worth while to ascertain what light a 
case-counting investigation can throw upon it. 

Considering at present only the figures for American cities presented 
in Table 1, (giving cause of poverty,) we notice first that the percentages 
for all causes indicating misconduct vary only between ten and thirty- 
two. The most important of the individual causes here grouped is 
‘*drink,’? which averages about 10 per cent., going as low as 4.9 one 
year in Buffalo, and as high as 21.9 one year in Boston. Nearly, but 


se 


not quite so important as drink, is ‘‘ shiftlessness and inefficiency.’’ It 
goes as low as 1.8 one year in Buffalo, and as high as 14 one year in 
Baltimore. For the American societies this heading is taken to include 
‘‘laziness.’’ The other causes grouped in this section of the table are 
insignificant so far as the figures reveal their importance. 

The ‘‘causes indicating misfortune ”’ are grouped under three heads: 
first, those showing lack of normal support; second, matters of employ- 
ment; and, third, matters of personal capacity. ‘The most important 
of those in the first group is ‘‘no male support,’’ which has a toler- 
ably constant influence, ranging from 4 to 19.4 per cent. The high 
percentage under this cause at Buffalo and the corresponding small per- 
centage of cases attributable to ‘‘misconduct’’ in the same place, is 
perhaps owing in part to the fact that a large proportion of the cases 
investigated by the Buffalo society are those of persons receiving pub- 
lic relief. It may be noted that the percentages under ‘‘no male sup- 
port,’’ which includes ‘‘desertion’’ and ‘‘death of husband,”’ are toler- 
ably constant, even when the view is extended to Germany and Eng- 
land. 

The causes grouped under the heading ‘‘matters of employment”’ 
account for somewhat more than a third of the destitution dealt with 
by American societies. The percentage is given lowest for Cincinnati, 
being there about 14, but all the percentages for this city are too low 
for fair comparison, since 16.3 per cent. of the cases are included 
under the heading ‘‘others or unknown.”’ The highest percentage un- 
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der ‘‘ matters of employment” is Buffalo, where it reaches in one year 
nearly 40. No one well acquainted with the cases with which the Char- 
ity Organization Societies deal can at all doubt that most of those 
whose poverty is said to result from lack of employment are somehow 
and to some extent incapable or unreliable. If one wanted thoroughly 
efficient help, male or female, he would hardly expect to find it among 
the *‘ out-of-works’’ with whom the charitable societies deal. Back of 
the cause ‘‘lack of work’’ ordinarily and in ordinary times, will be 
found some perversion of character, or some limitation of capacity. 

Under ‘‘inatters of personal capacity,’’ ‘‘accident’’ and ‘‘ physical 
defect’’ exert a minor but quite constant influence, the former some- 
what greater than the latter. The constancy of their influence can be 
traced even in the European figures. ‘*Old age’’ was at first not in- 
cluded by the American societies among the causes of poverty, and 
this, together with the fact that the percentage of influence now ac- 
corded it is so small, may be attributed to the fact that the American 
societies are dealing with people who are, for the most part, still strug- 
gling with pauperism, or at any rate still mixed with the ordinary pop- 
ulation of the cities in which they live. The results in studying these 
classes must manifestly differ from those got from a study of confirmed 
pauperism inside of institutions. 

So far as these tables show, the most constant cause of poverty ev- 
erywhere, at all times, and according to all investigators, is ‘* sick- 
ness.’’ In both American‘and English experience the percentage at- 
tributable to this cause sinks but once slightly below 15, and never 
quite reaches 30. The average is between 20 and 25. To my mind this 
is one ofthe most significant facts brought out by these tables. It was 
not one which I anticipated when the collection of statistics began, and 
yet it has been confirmed and reconfirmed in so many ways that the 
conclusion seems inevitable that the figures set forth real and import- 
ant facts. Personal acquaintance with the destitute classes has fur- 
ther convinced me that most of the causes of poverty result from, or re- 
sult in, a weakened physical and mental constitution, often merging 
into actual disease. 

Nearly all of the causes named might furthermore be grouped 
under the general heading ‘‘Incapacity.’”’ Six of them avow- 
edly belong there. The six which we have tabulated as 
indicating misconduct can be so classed if we are willing to 
include under the term infirmities of character as well as of body. 
The causes which indicate lack of normal support may also be said to 
show that the dependents are personally incapable of self-support, and 
that through fault or misfortune on the part of their natural guardians 
they have been left to themselves. The four causes grouped as ‘‘mat- 
ters df employment’’ would seem at first to be of a different nature, 
and to indicate that capable persons may suffer from enforced idleness 
to the extent of becoming paupers. There are, of course, such 
instances, but, as already noted, those who have undertaken the work 
of finding employment for the unemployed, and who are intimately 
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acquainted with the people about whom information is given in these 
tables, know that most of those out of employment are not capable in 
any complete sense of the term. They may be able-bodied, but they 
are not able-minded. They may lack one thing or another, but they 
almost always lack something; it may be skill or strength, or judg- 
ment, or reliability, or even temper. For the faithful and efficient 
there is work in all ordinary times. Often the incapacity seems to 
consist in nothing more than a lack of ingenuity, which prevents the per- 
son from fitting himself into the industries of the time. Give him a 
set task requiring little skill and he will do it gladly. But such set 
tasks are very few in modern industry, and the result is that the indi- 
vidual is unemployed. 

The English and German figures, made a part of Table I, are not 
readily comparable with the American statistics, and yet there are 
enough points of similarity to make some comparison useful. The 
essential differences can for the most part be accounted for by the dif- 
ference in the type of pauperism studied. ‘The great majority of the 
German and all of the English cases are those of inmates of institu- 
tions. The cases at Stepney are examples of chronic pauperism to a 
greater extent than any group in the American Charity Organization 
Society tables. At St. Pancras the pauperism is still more definitely 
fixed and hopeless. The German figures are the only ones covering all 
the official relief work of a large number of cities. I know so little 
of the methods of German relieving officers that it is perhaps danger- 
ous to venture an opinion, but we might explain the very high percent- 
age attributable to sickness, and the very low percentage attributable 
to drink, on the assumption that they are strict in their granting of 
applications for relief, and disinclined to relieve thoSe who, because 
of drunkenness, deserve punishment. This latter percentage is so 
unexpectedly low that BOhmert discusses it at some length. He points 
out that drink is a predisposing cause in many cases where the imme- 
diate cause is lack of work, accident, sickness, imprisonment, abandon- 
ment of children,etc. Bohmert makesa further analysis of the causes, 
indicating that about 7.54 per cent. of the cases may be held to be des- 
titute through misconduct, though he puts little reliance upon this con- 
clusion. 

In commenting upon American figures collected by the 
New York State Board of Charities and embodying the result 
of an investigation of the almshouses of New York State in 
1874 and 1875, he says: ‘*T'wo facts are brought out promi- 
nently, one is the tendency of statistics based’ on case-count- 
ing, to degenerate into mere description of the personal char- 
acteristics or condition of dependents; and the other is the 
tendency of drink as a cause of pauperism to disappear when 


we study chiefly chronic cases of long standing.” 
A second question commonly asked is: ‘‘What are the indi- 
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cations as to tendency of different nationalities or races to be- 
come poor?” For the purpose of finding what answer would 
be obtained to this question, Dr. Warner has prepared a table 
giving the facts regarding 7,225 American cases; the follow- 
ing are some of his findings: 


As to ‘“‘drink’’ we find a general average of 15.28 per cent. The 
Americans are slightly below and the English slightly above this aver- 
age. The Germans are far below it, 7.83 per cent., and the Colored 
still farther, 6.23 per cent. The Irish, on the other hand, have a larger 
percentage under this head than any other nationality, 23.62. In 
‘*shiftlessness and inefficiency’’ the Americans lead all other well 
gainst 
an average of 7.51. The Irish here fall much below the average, 5.7%. 


se 


represented nationalities, having here a percentage of 9.19, asa 
Totalizing the percentages for ‘causes indicating misconduct” we get 
a general average of 25.10. The Irish lead with, 30.4, and the English 
and American come next with 27.99 and 27.33, respectively. ‘The Ger- 
mans are far below the average with 16.84 per cent., and the Colored 
the lowest of all with 13.73. These relative positions are not changed 
if we add in the cases coming under the first three causes put down as 
indicating misfortune. These causes, namely, ‘ Imprisonment of bread- 
‘*Orphans and abandoned children,” and ‘* Neglect by rela- 
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winner, 


tives’’ may be taken to indicate misconduct on the part of the natural 
guardians of miners or feeble persons, and so may be properly added 
to the causes indicating misconduct. The number of orphans who are 
such through misfortune may be held to be balanced by the number of 
deserted wives who come under the class ‘‘ No male support,’’ the last- 
named heading not being anywhere reckoned as indicating misconduct. 
The percentages when the three causes named are added run as follows: 
Irish, 32.39; English, 31.14; Americans, 29.24; Germans, 17.78; Colored, 
16.73. In no nationality, therefore, does the number of cases of desti- 
tution, held to result from causes indicating misconduct, reach one-third 
of the total. 

““Matters of employment’’ vary less in relative importance as 
between the different nationalities, and the same is true of ‘‘Accident’”’ 
and ‘‘ Physical defect.’’ Under the very important heading of ‘‘Sick- 
ness’”’ we find one decided variation. The average for this cause is 
22.27 per cent., and all the largely represented nationalities conform 
quite closely to this average with one exception. The cases of Colored 
people show a percentage for sickness of 39.63, a rate that comes near to 
being the double of the average, and is the double of the percentage 
for this cause among the Irish. 

Those who know the Colored people oniy casually, or by hearsay, 
may be surprised to find the misconduct causes running so low among 
them, while sickness as a cause is of greater relative importance than 
in any other nationality. But to one who has worked in Baltimore or 
Washington it seems a natural result, and, indeed, a confirmation of 
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the reliability of the statistics. The Colored people are weak physi- 
cally, become sick easily, and often die almost without visible resist- 
ance to disease. At the same time they have a dread of taking relief, 
especially when they think an institution will be recommended, and 
this, together with a certain apathy, will often induce them to endure 
great privations rather than ask forhelp. Besides this there are many 
associations among them for mutual help, and the criminal and semi- 
criminal.men have a brutal way of making their women support them. 
That the percentage for ‘‘ Lack of work,’’ 17.35, is the lowest, and that 
for ‘‘ Insufficient employment ’”’ is the highest, under these two heads 
perhaps reflects their hand-to-mouth way of working at odd jobs rather 
than taking steady work. 


Dr. Warner cautions us against putting too much confidence 
in these general averages and gives a table for each of the 
four cities from which statistics were secured. 

He says later, however, after a review of the statistics for 
each of the cities, that there are no astounding variations in 
the special tables that need destroy our confidence in the gen- 


eral average. We pass over the table which gives a classifi- 
cation of applicants for relief by marital condition with this 
one item, that ‘“‘large families is a relatively unimportant 


cause of destitution.” 

A matter which is not brought out by tables but which he 
states is well shown by the collateral investigations of the 
different agencies, is the large number of children either 
dragged into pauperism by the destitution of their parents or 
entirely abandoned by the latter. 


Our general conclusion must be the same as that reached in the 
previous paper, [published some time ago in the Quarterly Publications 
of the American Statistical Socity]—that the commonest cause of the 
poverty that approaches pauperism is incapacity, resulting in most 
chronic cases from sickness or other degenerate and degenerating con- 
ditions. Weakness of some sort is the most typical characteristic of 
the destitute classes. Manifestly, our analysis of causes is only pre- 
liminary. It has hardly more value than that of a physician who 
should try to determine the causes of disease by examining carefully 
the persons of a large number of patients; by recording temperatures 
and respirations and pulsations, and by studying the other character- 
istics of those who were sick. ‘To get at the remote causes of illness he 
would have to inquire, first, regarding the habits and heredity of the 
individuals, and, second, regarding the climatic, sanitary, and other 
conditions of their life and work. So all the remote causes of the 
weakness that begets poverty must be learned by wider investigations 
than any here attempted. 
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A NEW MODEL HOME COMPANY. 


The Coleman-Stuckert Model Home Company has been incorporated in 
Chicago for the purpose of striking at some of the modern social de- 
fects through the family. Mrs. Mary Coleman-Stuckert is the originator 
of the plan and president of the company. Her prime object is the re- 
lief of mothers from the toil and drudgery of the kitchen that they may 
have more time and be better fitted to perform their proper work—the 
rearing of their families. 

The plan is similar in many respects to other experiments that have 
been tried, but differs in some important details. ‘The object of this 
company is to introduce and promote model home building and codper- 
ative housekeeping, by forming local associations in groups of from 
twenty to eighty families, in all sections of the country, to erect homes 
under this system, and form organizations which will encourage scien- 
tific and economic living and promote a better home life. Homes will 
be built in size, style and architecture to suit purchasers, who become 
individual owners of each separate house. ‘The plans include three de- 


signs at different cost for different classes of people. In each design 


the houses vary in size and also in style.”’ 

There is to be the large central building, where all kitchen work is 
to be performed, surrounded by the homes. . ‘‘Kach house will be as 
independent of its neighbor as are all other residences, the codperation 
applying only to secure economy and a high grade of service in the 
culinary, heating, lighting, and laundry department, the care of lawns, 
etc. Each house will be built on a lot one hundred feet deep, giving a 
liberal lawn in front and rear, for the exclusive use of each family. 
Just inside the rear lawns will be a raised promenade about twelve feet 
wide, extending around the interior general court, with pavilions at 
corners and midway on each side, supplied with seats and numerous 
incandescent lights. Surrounding the central building will be ample 
space for lawn tennis, croquet, etc., and with room to spare, as the 
entire common ground, including promenade, central building, etc., 
will contain over fifty thousand square feet.”’ 

The sanitary features are to be as near perfect as modern science 
can make them. ‘There will be no alleys, and no rubbish heaps, all 

‘refuse being burned each day. ‘‘The central building, in which a 
common interest is enjoyed, will contain and furnish means of sup- 
plies, an assembly hall for social and intellectual purposes, and apart- 
ments for the skilled assistants. It will- secure economy in every 
department of domestic service, with the best methods of preparing 
food, and the labor necessary will be facilitated by the latest labor- 
saving improvements and conveniences. A complete private telephone 
exchange wlll connect all houses with the central building.” 
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Current expenses, including heat, light, insurance, taxes, and ser- 
vice will be greatly reduced. Washing and ironing of all kinds can be 
done for 25 cents per dozen. It is calculated that ‘‘fourteen specialists 
in the central department will take better care of forty-six homes than 
the usual inefficient help in each individual home.’’ Meals will be 
served in a common dining-room or in the home, as desired. Hampers, 
lined with a nonconducting substance, will convey food by an electric 
conduit to the various homes. 

The promoting company is organized as a stock company. As soon 
as a certain percentage of the stock is paid in, the company’s archi- 
tect draws up plans, and the buildings are erected. It is hoped that 
the group of persons who will occupy the houses will buy their own 
homes, payments being made periodically as easily as rent cculd be 
paid, and much more cheaply. 

The group of occupiers of the homes organizes with a board of 
directors, which employs an experienced manager of the whole. Each 
family may live just as it would independently. Its food may be cooked 
just as it pleases by skilled cooks, and in no way is the privacy or inde- 
pendence of the family diminished, only the disagreeable features of 
the kitchen are removed from the home. 

These homes are to be built for rich and poor. But in no case are 
the slums to be touched until those just outside the slums are cared for, 
thus taking away the danger of drawing into the slum population, 
those hard working poor who live, and are struggling to keep outside 
of it. This is one of the weak points of the ‘ 
it now exists and until it is remedied there is little hope of lifting up 
the slum population by scientifically constructed model houses. 
ARTHUR M. Dunn. 


model tenement house’”’ as 


THE PROVIDENT LOAN SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


This New York ‘‘Mont de Pieté’’, organized by the efforts of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York, to do a pawnbroking busi- 
ness on a philanthropic basis has just closed the first six months of its 
existence. 

The following abstract of its treasurer’s report, dated November 
30th, 1894, is important as going far to prove that such an enterprise 
can be made self-supporting on strict business principles in any large 
American city. 

The Society commenced active operations on May 21st, with a work- 
ing capital of $100,000, furnished by thirty-five subscribers who con- 
tributed sums ranging from $500 to $5,000 each. Its operations were 
carried on until Aug. 13 in rooms gratuitously supplied by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society in the United Charities Building, when, having out- 
grown its original quarters, it removed to 279 Fourth Ave., southeast cor- 
ner Twenty-Second street,into commodious premises expressly prepared 
for its purposes, rented in the Church Missions Building. The busi- 
ness of loaning money on pledges has been continued every working 
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day since, the transactions increasing steadily until the expectations 
of the managers have been exceeded; and the constant demand for 
loans has necessitated raising an additional fund of $40,000. This has 
been accomplished by contracting a debt to that amount, in notes now 
outstanding, running with interest at the rate of five per cent, matur- 
ing December 31st. This debt has been provided for from a recent 
increase in the Society’s permanent available working capital. The 
Superintendent estimates that from the present office a working capi- 
tal of $250,000 could be kept employed without entailing much addi- 
tional expense. Estimating this expense, including another clerk and 
additional insurance on pledges as amounting to $2,200 per year, the 
yearly expenditure and income of the Society would be about as 
follows: 
TABLE NO. 6. 

Estimated Yearly Income and Expenditure with an Employed Capital of 


$250,000. 


$250,000 loaned out at twelve percent. perannum... ...... $30,000 
Add interest on interest and interest for full month instead 
of fraction, say one per cent., additional interest....... 2,500 
$32,500 
Deduct present running Gxpenses.« 2.02065 .c0cs ccc ec cut s DEO 
Deduct additional running expenses, estimated........... 2,200 
$10,000 
PMO oi. kb RC Fda Raa de dcp nea de ovine DKewee Cee homers $22,500 
This would enable the payment of six per cent. interest on 
PERO OOU ie cielcam Sica dein agdee as Saws dae we edencenemadsanesa 15,000 
PETE TORE A SUR PI: OR oo o.5'é ogni asic eens dees a ae mns oaane's $ 7,500 


to be applied to a reserve fund to provide for losses. 

It is self-evident that the larger the working capital and the trans- 
actions, the smaller will be the ratio of mecessary expenses to the in- 
come of the Socjety. 

The following figures have been compiled from the Society’s books. 
From May 1st to November 30th, both inclusive, the total amount 
loaned was $195,040.50 on 12,286 pledges. The total amount repaid was 
$65,307 on 4,494 pledges; leaving outstanding on November 30th $129,- 
733.50 on 7,792 pledges. 

Loans were made for a period of twelve months with the privilege 
on the part of the borrower of repaying at any time, and in install- 
ments of not less than $1. 

Loans are made from the minimum of $1 to the maximum of $100 
per loan. The latter sum was loaned on 117 pledges, 30 of which have 
already been redeemed. 

The repayments per day for the whole period have been $403.13. 
The repayments per day for the month of November were $709.06. 

In accordance with the Society’s rules the charge for interest has 
been at the rate of one per cent. per month or any fraction of a 
month, with the practice however, that a second full month was only 
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charged if the loan had been outstanding more than three days. No 
charges have been made for tickets, storing, wrapping or hanging up 
goods, as has been frequently done by pawn-brokers. Of the 12,286 
pledges the greater number have been articles classed as jewelry; (this 
includes opera glasses, revolvers, musical instruments, etc., as well as 
watches, rings, etc.) 1,140 pledges consisted of articles of clothing. ‘The 
Society’s customers have been from all classes; their names and busi- 
ness are kept strictly secret. Since the Society moved into its new 
quarters with a special woman’s entrance, the number of women cus- 
tomers has greatly increased. Many pledges have been taken from 
out-of-town customers, residents of suburban cities, and in a few 
instances from a greater distance. Many individual cases might be 
cited that would appeal strongly to the philanthropic. 

During these first six months of its existence, the Society has been 
under some unusual expense, including the fitting up of two offices be- 
cause of the first one proving too small, furniture, safes, printing, etc. 
The ordinary running expenses (including some payments for whole 
year) have been $4,300.42, the monthly running expenses amounting to 
about $650. 

This period ought to be considered as experimental, and the results 
obtained should not be taken as final conclusions, but rather as a crite- 
rion of the possibilities of the Society in the future. 


TO THE MEMORY OF OSCAR CRAIG. 


The following is an extract froma minute read at the annual meet- 
ing of the State Charities Aid Association, November 17th, 1894, by 
Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, in tribute to the memory of the late Presi- 
dent of the New York State Board of Charities, Mr. Oscar Craig: 


“Mr. Craig was not a member of this Association, he was not a res- 
ident of this city, but he used his high and honored official position to 
strengthen the hands of all who are striving to raise the down-trodden 
and succor the helpless. For this is what he did himself. The insane, 
the prisoner, the poor epileptic, found in him a friend, ready at all 
times to do battle in their behalf with voice and pen. Strong in lis 
singleness of purpose, his great moral courage and extraordinary in- 
dustry; gentle, because so strong; just, because so true; these qualities 
made Mr. Craig a power for good. He was the firm friend of this As- 
sociation, using his great influence to promote our reform measures, 
however unpopular, when once satisfied they were beneficent of pur- 
pose and sound in principle. Nor did he ever lose an opportunity of 
bearing public testimony to the value of organized volunteer aid united 
with official service, illustrating it by the work of this Association in 
connection with that of his own Board. ‘The last occasion on which 
Mr. Craig addressed a public audience was in Chicago, at a Congress 
of the World’s Fair, and the last words uttered by him there were to 
urge the formation of State Charities Aid Associations in every large 
State in the Union. 

Mr. Craig did not live to see established the State Colony for Epi- 
leptics, to which he gave so much time and thought. As Chairman of 
the Committee of your Board which selected the site, as author of the 
bill of the Association, introduced in 1893, and as one of its most earn- 
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est supporters in the Legislature, he was so identified with this great 
reform that when our bill to establish the Colony was introduced a 
second time, in 1894, a few weeks only after Mr. Craig’s death, we 
gratefully paid him the highest honor in our gift by naming after him 
the State Colony for Epileptics. That the original suggestion should 
have come from the Governor of the State is an additional tribute to 
Mr. Craig. ‘The following words, drafted by one of our Managers, now 
stand engraved upon the Statute books of the State of New York: 
‘There shall be established in Livingston County, in this State, a 
colony for epileptics, to be known as the Craig Colony, thus named in 
honor of the late Oscar Craig, of Rochester, New York, whose efficient 
and gratuitous public services in behalf of epileptics and other depend- 
ent unfortunates the State desires to comme:orate.’—(Laws of 1894, 
Chap. 363, Sec. 1.)’’ : 


THE STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION. 


The following is a summary of the twenty-second annual report of 
the State Charities Aid Association of New York to the State Board of 
Charities, with a general survey of the work of the last year: 

During the last year, besides continuing its regular visitation of 
State, county and city charitable institutions, the Association has car- 
ried on an unusual variety of work, including the following: 

1. A conference on the care of dependent and delinquent children 
in the State of New York was held November 14-16, 1893. The primary 
object of the conference was to offer an opportunity through mutual 
discussion for education in progressive methods of child-saving work. 
While it is impossible to measure the value of such educational work, it 
is known that several important reforms have indirectly resulted. 

2. The Association has secured the passage of a law establishing 
and organizing a State colony for epileptics, thus bringing to a success- 
ful issue the efforts of four years in behalf of dependent epileptics, 600 
of whom are now mingled indiscriminately with the almshouse popula- 
tion of the State. 

3. The Association has secured the passage of an important law 
affecting the commitment and care of dependent children in Kings 
county. Thisact provides for an investigation by the Commissioners 
of Charities and Corrections, and a report of the facts ascertained to 
magistrates, previous to the commitment of children. It also author- 
izes any magistrate to review any such commitment at the request of 
the institution to which the child was committed or at the request of 
the Commissioners of Charities and Corrections. 

4. The Association placed before the Constitutional Convention a 
very complete statement of existing conditions in New York City in re- 
gard to dependent children, together with a table of the statutes passed 
since 1851, providing for mandatory payments by New York City to 
private institutions. This information was considered of much value 
by the Charities Committee. 

5. The Association submitted to the Committee on Charities of the 
Constitutional Convention an amendment providing for State super- 
vision over all charitable, eleemosynary, correctional and reformatory 
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institutions, both public and private, within the State, including the 
Constitutional recognition of the State Board of Charities and the State 
Commission in Lunacy, and a provision for the creation of a State Com- 
mission of Prisons, and defining the duties of these supervisory bodies. 
This amendment, with some additions made by the Committee on Char- 
ities, was accepted by the Convention and adopted by the people at the 
recent election. [See December REVIEW.] 

6. The Association has inaugurated a system of supervision of 
children formerly public charges, but who have been placed out in fam- 
ilies. There are fully 6,000 such children in the State, and there is no 
grganization charged with the duty of ascertaining their condition and 
protecting their rights. Owing to the lack of any adequate investiga- 
tion of families desiring to take such children, they occasionally find 
their way into extremely unsuitable homes, and a much larger number 
are deprived of due educational privileges through tho absence of any 
organized watchfulness. A beginning has been inade by the visitation 
of all children placed out in families during the last ten years by the 
Almshouse Commissioners of Newburg. The local committee of the 
association for the city and town of Newburg has engaged an agent to 
continue such supervision, and to find good family homes for children 
dependent upon the city. The number of inmates of the Children’s 


Home has already been reduced by this means from forty-five to thirty- 
three. 


~ 


7. The work of the Agency for Providing Situations in the Country 


for Destitute Young Mothers with Infants, discharged from hospitals 
and other institutions in this city, has been actively carried on, 142 
women having been placed in situations since the beginning of the 
work, June 1, 1893. 

This brief outline of the work of the Association for a single year 
and the statement that the number of inmates of public.charitable in- 
stitutions subject by statute to its visitation is no less than 35,000, and 
that no other unofficial organization is working in this field, should en- 
list the sympathy and support of all good citizens. 

We wish also to call attention to the fact that the history of the As- 
sociation is of much interest and importance to students of social prob- 
lems and political institutions; The whole work of the Association 
during the twenty-two years of its existence has been a study at first 
hand of one great branch of the public service, and an effort to give it 
a wiser direction and to increase its efficiency. 

Nowhere, perhaps, does the State undertake a more delicate task 
than in assuming the care of its dependent and defective members. As 
a result of its study of State, county and city charitable institutions, 
the Association has recommended and secured important modifications 
in their organization and methods. Experience has proved that for 
certain lines of work the State is a better unit than the county. The 
Association has secured State care for the insane and for epileptics. 
On the other hand, it recommends that one line of public charity, the 
distribution of outdoor relief, be discontinued. 

} 
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It is a most hopeful sign of the times that these political and social 
problems are being made subjects of study and investigation in all the 
leading colleges and universities, and we note with pleasure the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Sociology in Columbia College during 
the last year. It is greatly to be hoped that the public charities, no 
less than the private, may profit by the clearer ideas and the loftier 
ideals gained by college and university training. 


STATE BOARDS. 


The Nineteenth Century Club, of Memphis, Tenn., will take steps 
to introduce, at the coming session of the State legislature, a bill for 
the establishment ofa State Board of Charities for Tennessee. 


A bill has been prepared to be presented to the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature creating a State Department of Charities and Correction to con- 
sist of four salaried officers, instead of the present State Board. 


Secretary Bicknell, of the State Board of Charities of Indiana, has 
completed the fifth annual comparative exhibit of the State charitable 
and correctional institutions for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1894. 
The statement is compiled from the quarterly reports made to the State 
Board. The grand net total expenditures for maintenance and con- 
struction of charitable and correctional institutions for 1894 was 
$1,000,979.08, which is the highest it has been for the past three years, 
but which is lower than for 1890 and 1891. The expenditure per capita 
of inmates being net maintainance (excluding repairs and clothing) for 
the year 1894 was as follows: Average of all hospitals for the insane, 
$181.93; soldiers and sailors’ orphans’ home, $153.14; institution for the 
deaf and dumb, $212.99; institute for the blind, $236.43; school for the 
feeble-minded, $170.99; average of all charitable institutions, $180.54; 
State prison north, $102.03; State prison south, $87.88; reform school 
for girls and woman’s prison, $127.07; reform school for boys, $106.26; 
average of all correctional institutions, $90.25. The report states that 
the condition of insane convicts in the State prisons is pitiable, and 
the Board urges that some action be taken to improve their condition. 


The annual conference of the State Board of Correction and Chari- 
ties of Michigan was held at Adrian on the 5th of December. One 
paper read advocated the establishment of an asylum for indigent epi- 
leptics; Ohio and New York have already made such provision. An- 
other paper was read by one of the county agents, which recommended 
amendments to the existing laws for the purpose of giving the State a 
more complete control of children whose parents have a bad influence 
on them. <A separate institution was recommended also for a certain 
class of girls who should not be admitted to the orphans’ home because 
of mental weakness or utter depravity. Dr. Bell, of Detroit, who read 


” 


a paper on ‘‘Our Insane,’’ made the following recommendations: 1. 


A change of title from asylum to that of State Hospital for the Insane. 
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2. That a well equipped pathological laboratory with a pathologist be 
provided, where the changes and results of disease could be studied. 
3. That each State hospital be supplied with modern therapeutic appli- 


ances suitable for the administration of electricity in its various forms. 
4. The various forms of baths, Russian, Turkish, shower, in addition 
to the regular plunge bath now in use. 5. That in addition to the reg- 
ular attending medical staff, physicians and surgeons, who are known 
and recognized as specialists in disease in other parts of the human 
body, be recognized in the capacity of consultants. 6. That in all of 
our State hospitals where the female sex constitute a large class of 
patients that at least one female physician form one of the regular staff. 


The annual report of the State Board of Charities and Correction 
of Minnesota has been completed. It appears that the work of the 
Board has been highly successful and that it commands the confidence 
of the State to an unusual extent. Out of 54 recommendations made, 
30 have been adopted by the legislatures, three have been partially 
adopted, only five have been rejected, while 16 are still pending. The 
following are among its recommendations: That sentences to work- 
houses or jails for less than 10 days be prohibited, and that provision 
be made for cumulative sentence to workhouse, increasing with each 
repeated conviction; that special provision be made for the care of in- 
sane convicts and other insane patients or patients of criminal tenden- 
cies; that the minimum age of commitment to the State reform school 
be fixed at 8 years; that the reform school law be so amended as to 
give the board of managers discretion in the matter of apprenticing 
children—under the present law reform school boys cannot be appren- 
ticed without their own consent, and the law works badly; that all 
future appropriations for buildings at the State reformatory be made 
with the proviso that the labor of the convicts shall be utilized as far 
as possible in their construction; that provisions be made for the erec- 
tion of a fourth hospital for the insane, to be constructed, in part, at 
least, on the cottage plan, and to be located in the vicinity of the Twin 
Cities; that a State agency be established in connection with the re- 
form school, similar to the State agency of the State public school at 
Owatonna; that the pauper laws of the State be re-codified; that de- 
tached residences be provided for the superintendents of the several 
State institutions, and that they be required to provide for their own 
maintenance; that additional provision be made for industrial training 
in the State reform school and the State reformatory; that a separate 
department for epileptics be established in connection with the school 
for feeble-minded. The statistics of criminals and paupers show that 
while the number of paupers has increased about 50 per cent. during 
the past two years, the number of petty criminals has very largely de- 
creased. But on the other hand, the number of State prison convicts 
has increased more rapidly during the past two years than ever before. 


The second biennial report of the Colorado State Board of Charities 
and Correction has been submitted tothe Governor. The report deals 
} 
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with the transactions of the Board during the past two years and con- 
tains statistics relating to the various institutions under the charge of 
the Board. The personnel of the Board has undergone almost a com- 
plete change during the two years by resignation or expiration of 
terms of office. The report embraces complete statistics regarding the 
cost and attendance at the various institutions and closes with a list of 
recommendations which the Board makes in the interest of the work in 
its charge. Among these are the following: That the Board of Chari- 
ties and Pardons be separate from the State Board of Charities and 
Correction; that a board of parole commissioners be established, con- 
sisting of five members, four of whom shall be oppointed by the Gov- 
ernor; not more than two of the commissioners to be from the same 
political party; that the Legislature provide that all commitment after 
conviction of criminal offenses shall be by sentence for indefinite pe- 
riods, known as the intermediate sentence; that a State agent shall be 
appointed whose duty it shall be to find employment for those who shall 
be paroled from the State penitentiary; that the Bertillon system of 
identification and registration of criminals be adopted; that separate 
boards of commissioners for the penitentiary and reformatory be estab- 
lished; that provision be made for the parole of girls from the indus- 
trial school; that the minimum age of commitment for boys be reduced 
to eight years and that the law be so amended that incorrigible boys 
may be committed to that school as commitments now are made; that 
teachers in the industrial school be compelled to pass a regular teach- 
er’s examination; that there be established a State board of lunacy 
commissioners; that power to pardon juveniles prior to conviction in 
cases of misdemeanor under 14 years of age shall be granted to some 
suitable officer or tribunal, and that a State public school be estab- 
lished; that a State industrial school for girls and a home for feeble- 
minded and epileptics be established; that a commission be provided to 
select sites for State institutions from State lands: that an appropria- 
tion be placed at the disposal of the Board for the investigation of in- 
stitutions as they are necessary from time to time, and that the county 
commissioners of the respective counties pay the actual expenses of 
the boards of county visitors incurred in the performance of their 
duties and in attendance upon the State conference of charities and 
correction in the same manner as the expenses of other county officers 
are paid. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 

The year 1894 closed with the usual December increase of applica- 
tions for relief which, however, did not -by any means equal the num- 
ber received in the emergent distress of the previous December. It is 
manifest that the present condition of working peoplein New York asa 
whole is much improved since a year ago, although their burdens are 
still most trying and the majority of families are living on narrower 
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margins than for many years past. The new appeals at the Society’s 
Application Bureau in cases which actually required to be taken up for 
treatment fell off 37 per cent. from December, ’93. In addition to such 
cases a large number of persons are daily aided by what St. Vincent de 
Paul called the alms of direction and good advice, in such ways that 
the demoralizing receipt of unearned bread is avoided. ‘The daily aver- 
age of such cases in December was 39, of themselves a severe tax upon 
the wisdom, tact and sympathy of their counsellors. A peculiar fea- 
ture of the month’s work was (and usually is) that during Christmas 
week there was a very large reduction in the number of applicants, the 
people most likely to ask for relief being presumably well supplied 
otherwise through the liberal provision made by churches and private 
individuals, so that much of the pressure was lifted from the regular 
relief societies. At the night office where stranded men and women 
may apply until midnight every night of the year, 491 presented theim- 
selves and were all appropriately provided for, the most able-bodied 
through the hospitality of our Wayfarers’ Lodge and Wood Yard. ‘The 
proportion of those persons who had but just arrived in the city was 44 
per cent., showing how soon many unemployed persons flocking to New 
York are obliged to seek for charity. ‘The Summary gives further par- 
ticulars of interest. The activity of our District Committees may be 
judged from the fact that 68 Committee meetings were held during the 
month, which added to the 15 meetings of the Central Standing Com- 
muttees, indicates an amount of anxious thought and consideration for 
the distresses of the poor which money could not purchase, and which 
reflects great credit upon all the volunteer workers of the Society. 

A further noticeable fact concerning the vagrant class is the great 
reduction in their numbers thus far the present season. Comparing 
1894 with 1893, in October, the number of lodgers at the police station 
houses fell off in October from 11,885 to 5,862, November from 15,276 to 
7,464, December from 14,473 to 9,342, a total reduction of more than 45 
per cent. in the three months. 

An important function of the Charity Organization Society is the 
furnishing of information to its members regarding the standing of 
real or pretended charitable enterprises applying to them for contribu- 
tions. During the past year intended contributions for fradulent or 
unworthy schemes were intercepted by our adverse advice in 252 in- 
stances—a large rescue of benevolent funds from misapplication. 

Our Penny Provident Fund lost $4,013 in deposits during December 
by the withdrawals which usually occur in the Christmas season. 
Many sumis are laid by during the summer for the purchase of winter 
comforts, Christmas presents, etc., and December is the usual month 
for withdrawals. The number of stations where the stamps of the 
fund can be purchased is now 295. 

The Society’s laundry closed the year with the good record of being 
nearly self-supporting, and with the need of a very trifling call upon 
the pledges made by its friends against deficiencies. 


The youngest offspring of the Society, the Provident Loan Society, 
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of which a more extended account appears on another page, had a very 
active business in December, loaning $34,115 and receiving $18,867 in 
redemption of pledges. As showing the better class of borrowers com- 
pared with the usual patrons of pawnshops, the manager finds it nec- 
essary to reject only about one in ten of the applications, while the 
ordinary pawnbroker rejects two out of every three. The borrowers of 
the Society are from more respectable classes, borrow for more legiti- 
mate reasons and show more business circumspection;—these come for 
low interest and are satisfied with reasonable loans, while the usual 
pawner expects the full commercial value and is reckless as to charges. 


ORANGE BUREAU OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


In November last the Society issued a leaflet containing among 
other things the following appeal: 

‘*Many inquiries have come recently asking if the Bureau intends 
re-opening its Lodging House, closed during the summer months. A 
Lodging House is needed in the Oranges, but to be really helpful it 
must be properly equipped. Merely giving a night’s shelter to the av- 
erage homeless man is not helping him. If he means to do well and 
is trying to help himself he wants an opportunity. He wantsa chance 
to cleanse himself and his garments and to earn decent clothing. If he 
does not mean to help himself then some ‘work cure’ or ‘water cure’ is 
needed which will either change him or drive him from the commun- 
ity. A Lodging House which simply gives a night’s shelter, will har- 
bor in the community a body of tramps and furnish a basis for law 
breaking. The Society needs money to erect and equip a building 
with suitable appliances for giving each mana bath, and asteaming ap- 
paratus for disinfecting his clothing. Cannot this be done and Orange 
thus be provided with a permanent plant for dealing with the tramp 
element and a place where an honest, homeless man can help him- 
self.’’ 

Since this leaflet was issued, a building at 79 Williams street, 
Orange, has been leased and fitted up on the plan indicated. Inthe 
yard at the rear of the building, a shed has been erected for the pro- 
tection of the men while sawing and splitting wood. ‘Two Rochester 
lanterns suspended from the rafters afford abundant light for night 
work. This has been found an important provision as it is rigidly in- 
sisted that the men do their work iz advance for meal or lodging. In 
the basement of the building itself, are the shower baths, the steam 
boiler, the disinfecting chest and a dressing room. About the walls of 
the dressing room hooks are arranged, numbered consecutively, upon 
which the men must hang their clothing, removed preparatory to tak- 
ing the shower bath. Each man is given a brass check corresponding 
to the number of his hook and a duplicate check is attached to his 
clothing. Having taken his bath he.is given a night garment and 
slippers and goes up to the second floor where he is assigned a bed cor- 
responding to the number of his check. The beds are iron frame two- 
tier with canvas. ‘Ihe steam chest into which the clothing is put for 
disinfecting is fitted with two cocks one of which allows the live steam 
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to play directly into the box upon the clothing, the other conducts the 
steam into a coil of pipe arranged at the back so that the chest serves 
both for disinfecting and drying. 

The following rules are posted conspicuously in the waiting room: 

(1.) Each applicant must give his name and such information con- 
cerning himself as may be required. (2.) Work must be done im ad- 
vance for lodging and meals. (3.) Each applicant is required to take 
a bath before going to bed and leave his clothing to be steamed. (4.) 
No one will be allowed to stop at the Lodging House more than three 
days out of any week. (5.) Anyone refusing to obey the rules or 
making any disturbance will be refused the privileges of the Lodging 
House. 

The work required is sawing and splitting two barrels of hard wood 
for either supper or breakfast, and the same quantity for lodging. No 
midday meal is served Breakfast is at 6 o’clock, and the men must 
then start out looking for work. It is understood that the Lodging 
House is in no sense a home, but only an opportunity. 

Some attention has been given to securing accurate statistics of the 
beneficiaries. The following form printed upon a card so as to be easy 
of reference is used in questioning the men. Date. By whom sent. 
Name. Age. Nationality. Real name. Married or single. Where 
have you lived longest? Where did you vote last? (this is to fix resi- 
dence.) Where did you sleep last night? Occupation. When did you 
work last at your occupation? Have you looked for work to-day? 
Health. Habits. When did you begin tramping? Why? Relatives. 
Church. Can you read or write? Description of applicant. Remarks 
and a space for disposition and report as to work done and deportment. 

The house is small, accommodating only twenty, and yet it has 
proved sufficient up to the present; this notwithstanding the fact that 
we have had several weeks of severe weather. 

The character of the men who have come to the Lodging House 
makes it evident that the work and water features have had the desired 
effect. Of the ninety-three men who have been given lodgings thus 
far, not more than five have approached the ‘“‘chronic tramp” type. 
The rest have been respectable men of the laboring and artisan class, 
out of work because of the pressure of the times or in several instances 
because of intemperance and carelessness, but all bona fide seekers for 
work and willing to help themselves. Among the ninety-three were 
twenty hatters, sixteen laborers, five machinists, four iron moulders, 
four painters, three boiler makers, three brass finishers, three weav- 
ers, two shoemakers, two engineers, two hardwood finishers, a nailer, a 
riveter, a wool sorter, a Morocco dresser, a cigarmaker, a miner, a 
dyer, a bar-tender, a bicycle worker, a horse-shoer, a telegraph line- 
man, a gardner, a boatman, and an optician. 

That the lodging house, together with the society’s wood yard and 
work room for women, and its active campaign against giving to beg- 
gars at the door, is having its effect, is shown by the fact that Montclair 
has recently had to, organize its charities and introduce the work fea- 
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ture in order to protect itself against the inroads of beggars driven out 
of Orange. 

With the more active codperation of the police and the public 
Orange can be rid of the chronic tramp and the house to house beggar. 
The society asks that householders give nothing at the door but send 
every applicant to the Bureau. 


OTHER CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The following is found in one of the Baltimore 
papers: “The Charity Organization, corner Charles and Saratoga 
streets, is as complete and careful in its work as such an undertaking 
well can be. Organized 13 years ago, it has from the start differed 
from most similar works, in that men and women have equally shared 
its responsibilities and instead of the usual board of women with an 
advisory board of men—or a board of men with an auxiliary board of 
women—men and women have worked hand in hand to their mutual 
advantage. By them the city is divided into sections with one centre 
of information to each section. That in turn is divided into districts 
with six female and one male agent to the seven districts. Besides 
these paid workers there are 332 volunteers working in the districts, 
who are known as ‘Friendly Visitors,’ and their work is to go to the 
homes from whence appeals for help come in a friendly way, not once, 
but many times, helping with advice, with influeuce, procuring help 
until the necessity for help is past or the case is proved unworthy. It 
takes a trained and practised mind to intelligently help the poor—to 
make them self-helping instead of more dependent. Indiscriminate 
giving often does more harm than good. What is termed ‘red tape’ is 
rather an elastic band that adapts itself to individual cases, and in this 
great work it is individual interest in individual cases that is aimed at. 
The organization tries to make each person connected with the work 
feel his personal responsibility—that time and interest, as well as 
money, must be given—and there is much faithful work accomplished. 
It takes only an hour in the office to prove that in numerous cases 
where the applicant, perhaps, knows neither her own name nor resi- 
dence amateur philanthropy would be sadly puzzled to know what to 
do. It takes training to discover that Mary Dunn is Mary Gunn and 
to locate her residence—which she gives as ‘Across from Sarah’s, who 
lives next the saloon near the engine-house.’ And so, if charity must 
begin at home, let it not end until through some such worthy means 
we also cheer the poor whom we have always with us.”’ 

CINCINNATI, Ou10.—The Associated Charities of Cincinnati has 
closed a very successful year’s work. Since the last report was made 
in May the number of applicants has reached nearly the five thousand 
mark, and ninety-nine per cent. were to some extent relieved. Mrs, 
Sarah W. Bullock has given to the Associated Charities, for its use, a 
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new building. 
prices. 


The Society is selling coal in retail lots at wholesale 


DENVER, CoLo.—Two new departures have been made by the Den- 
ver Charity Organization Society. One is the purchase of a stock of 
dry goods and the other a meal and lodging ticket scheme. The first 
of these provides sewing for women who cannot leave home on account 
of their families. In return for the sewing they do they are paid in 
groceries, clothing, shoes, etc. The second new feature provides meals 
and lodgings for applicants who beg on the streets for those necessi- 
ties. The employment bureau is a popular feature of the work. 


DEs MOINEs, Iowa.—The Des Moines ‘‘Associated Charities’? has 


discovered a new ‘‘Jukes family.’’? ‘‘From one family of beggars we 
have now,’’ a report says, ‘‘300 paupers, beggars and dissolute persons. 


* * Six generations of this tribe have lived off the county and city.’’ 


DuLuTH, MiInn.—The Duluth Charity Organization Society has just 
closed its first year’s work. Over one thousand applications were re- 
ceived during the year. Codperation was general and efficient. The 
association organized three much needed helps: a Friendly Inn; the 
collection of food from hotels, restaurants, etc., and a Loan Fund. 


Reports of excellent work by associated charities come from Omaha, 
Nebraska, Des Moines, Iowa, Los Angeles, Cal., Burlington, Ia., 
Duluth, Minn., Watertown, N. Y., and other of the smaller cities, 
showing that these, as well as our great cities are appreciating the 
importance of organizing charitable agencies. 


OTHER NOTES. 


The Southern Insane Hospital at Anna, IIl., was almost totally 
destroyed by fire January 3. The center building and south wings are 
in ruins. The total loss is placed at $350,000. Upwards of 700 patients 
were confined in the hospital, but all were safely removed. 


The Seton Hospital for Consumptives at Spuyten Duyvil, New York, 
was opened New Year’s Day. This institution will accommodate about 
200 patients, 165 free and 35 private. Dr. J. West Roosevelt is the phy- 
sician in charge. The object, as the name suggests, is to offer remedial 
treatment and not merely a home to those suffering from consumption. 
The money was raised for this enterprise chiefly by Sister Irene, the 
founder of the New York Foundling Asylum. 


The New York 7ribune in a recent editorial defines the qualifications 
of the ideal commissioners of charities and correction as follows: 
“This enormous department, with its many thousonds of helpless suf- 
ferers, ought to be governed by men of the loftiest intelligence, the 
broadest wisdom, the quickest and liveliest sympathies—men of flam- 
ing zeal, persistent energy, great executive ability, complete mastery 
of detail, absolute, unselfishness and unalloyed public spirit.”’ 
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The State Medical Society, the Chicago Medical Society, the Practi- 
tioneer’s Club, of Chicago, and the Medical Legal Society have ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Drs. Archibald Church, H. M. Moyer, 
Sanger Brown and Mrs. Catherine W. McCulloch, to draft a bill for 
presentation to the General Assembly for the purpose of forming a col- 
ony for the aid of epileptics. This is the first movement of the kind in 
Illinois, though there are similar institutions in New York and Ohio. 


It is announced that the estate of the late Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, 
of Massachusetts, which owns the immense abandoned reservations at 
Fort Union, New Mexico, proposes to turn over the buildings on the 
estate to consumptives free of cost. The reservation, 820,000 acres, on 
which are officers’ quarters, stores and other buildings, when equipped, 
will house 25,000 persons. The reservation, and its buildings, timber, 
water and everything that will tend to the comfort of mankind, are 
offered free to persons suffering from consumption and kindred diseases. 


We are in receipt of the following books and pamphlets which will 
be mentioned at length inalater number: Municipal Government in 
Great Britain, by Dr. Albert Shaw, The Century Company. American 
Charities, by Dr. Amos G. Warner, T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Correction, held 
at Nashville, Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. Insanity Among Criminals, by 
Dr. H. E. Allison. The Pardoning Power, by J. S. Appel. Report of 
Fourth Section of the International Congress of Charities, Correction 
and Philanthropy, The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 


Special attention is called to the Brace Memorial Farm School at 
Kensico, New York, the gift of Mrs, Joseph M. White, by the presenta- 
tion of a new building by the original donor. The purpose of the farm 
is primarily to give practical farm instruction to boys from 10 to 16 
years old, sothat when provided with homes on the Western farms 
they may be of immediate value and service. Itis, in short, a proba- 
tion school. Every boy is given a six weeks’ trial. If he proves to be 
of good material and trustworthy, he is sent out west. Should he turn 
out worthless, he is sent back to New York, and may have another 
trial. hus far there have been very few of the latter kind. 


A billisin preparation for introduction into&he New York Legislature 
granting authority to any county in the State to acquire property for 
a farm to be used for the detention of homeless tramps, professional 
mendicants and the vicious and shiftless poor of all degrees. It will 
provide that such persons there be taught farming and industrial arts, 
that they be compelled to work, snd that they be kept there—for years 
if-necessary—until such time as they develop a capacity and a real de- 
sire to labor for an honest living. This bill-is the result of a series of 
conferences on the part of sixteen or eighteen prominent charitable-so- 
scieties of New York, and it will be so framed as to make it practically 
obligatory upon this city to acquire such a farm. The special object 
which these societies hope to accomplish thereby is to clear the city as 
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much as possible of many thousands of unworthy poor,idle and vice ridden 
professionals, who will not work and who only serve to divert from the 
great masses of worthy poor a large proportion of the relief given with 
the best intent by the charitable residents of the city. It is the culmi- 
nation of a broad scheme of charity, which has been decided upon after 
years of experience in relieving the unfortunate, and after many con- 
sultations. The plan adopted seeks not so much to reform the vicious 
beggar, though that is one of its aims, as to clear the way for a wiser 
and more efficient charity than this or any other large city has ever 
seen. Already the plan is in partial operation, having been quietly in- 
augurated a month or two ago, but in the opinion of the great majority 
of the societies uniting in it, the best results cannot be attained until 
such a measure as the bill provides becomes a law. 


The following abstract of the interesting report of the officers of St. 
Bartholomew’s Parish, New York, is taken from one of the New York 
papers: ‘‘The most notable feature which has been added to the 
parochial equipment in the last year is the Loan Bureau. It was intro- 
duced with many misgivings, but its success has justified the confidence 
of those who believed it would prove an instrument of great good. The 
capital of the business is $25,000. It is conducted on purely business 
principles, and, besides this business element, care has been taken 
that the recipients of loans should be deserving and respectable people. 
In a period of eight months a sum of $24,554.50 has been loaned to 768 
families, selected out of nearly 2,000 applicants. The fund has received 
back in instalments $7,586.09, the average monthly returns being about 
$2,000. All loans are made out for one year, and are paid in small 
monthly instalments. There has also been started during the year an 
employment bureau. A canvasser has been engaged, who devotes his 
entire time in endeavoring to find situations for those out of 


employment. At present he is securing situations for about 
forty or fifty people every month. The bureau is at No. 


211A East Forty-second street. <A service fee of $1 is required, 25 cents 
upon registering, and the remainder when the situation is secured. 
The same rules regarding the respectability of the applicant which 
govern the Loan Bureau apply to the employment department, and 
only those deserving of that assistance are noticed. Four hundred and 
twenty-five applicants have been received in the last nine months, and 
of these, 115 have received permanent positions and ninety-three tem- 
porary places, giving employment for from one to four weeks. The 
lodging house is another active factor in the parish work. The quar- 
ters, also at No. 211A East Forty-second st., have accommodations for 
twenty-three men. A fee of $1 a week is made, and the receipts from 
such sources during the nine months ending September 30, were $524.75, 
while the disbursements for the same period were $449.49. The most 
important work accomplished by the Parish House Restaurant has been 
the free distribution of food. Therestaurant has given out 17,645 por- 
tions to needy families since January last. Each portion was suffi- 
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ciently large to feed a family of five persons. And 67,540 pounds of 
meat and 8,000 loaves of bread were distributed. There is a Chinese 
Guild connected with the parish, and its mission is to see to the regis- 
tration of Chinamen under the provisions of the act of Congress as 
amended November 3, 1893. In two months the superintendent of the 
guild has registered and photographed 800 Chinamen, and has taken 
oath that he knows of their present and former home, theirage, weight, 
height, complexion, color of eyes, and other means of identification. 
Reports from the other branches show anequal amount of labor per- 
formed and progress made.”’ 


The twenty-second annual report of the New York County Visiting 
Comittee of the State Charities Aid Association for Bellevue Hospital 
and other public institutions has just been made public. The whole 
number of persons in the Department of Charities and Correction Sept. 
30, 1894, was 17,910, of whom 14,990 were inmates. The whole number 
of lunatics Oct. 1, 1894, was 7,395, an increase of 311 since Oct. 1, 1893. 
The capacity of the asylums is stated to be 4,826, an increase of 494 in 
the year. Speaking of the increase of patients, the report says: ‘In 
the two years since Oct. 1, 1892, the increase of patients has been 628, 
of accommodation 513. This is certainly less fruit than was hoped ror 
from the expenditure of $500,000, authorized more than two years ago, 
sor additional buildings forthe insane. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the improvement is greater than the extension of accommo- 
dation, many of the old buildings having been abandoned as unfit for 
occupation.’’ The committee complains that the asylums do not re- 
ceive the supplies to which they are entitled. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS. 

BARKER, Cordelia F., of Chicago, $10,000 to the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital of that city. 

CHAMPLIN, Mrs. Geo. H., of Chicago, $20,000 to the Church of the 
Epiphany. 

CHILD, S. G., of Boston, $2,000 each to the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

CoFFIN, Samuel, of Philadelphia, $50,000 to the rector, church war- 
dens and vestrymen of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
which sum the said corporation is to invest in good and safe securities, 
and the income therefrom said corporation is to invest and keep in- 
vested and to accumulate until the said principal sum with the accum- 
ulations shall amount to the sum of $100,000. This sum of $100,000 
shall then form a permanent endowment for the corporation, the prin- 
cipal of which shall be kept intact, except only as far as it may be ne- 
cessary to vary and change the investments thereof, and the income 
therefrom shall be spent for the maintenance and support of the cor- 
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poration. ‘he trustees of the Hainmemann Medical College Hospital, 
the sum of $25,000; the Hospital of the Protestant Episcopay Chuch, 
$25,000; the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of the United States of America, $25,000; the 
Pennsylvania Commission of Church Work among Deaf Mutes, $5,000 ; 
the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadel- 
phia, $10,000; the Sheltering Arms of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
$5,000; the Philadelphia Home for Incurables, $5,000; the Merchants’ 
Fund of the city of Philadelphia, $5,000; the Sanitarium Association of 
this city, $2,500; the Sick Diet Kitchen, to the House of Mercy and to 
the Home for Consumptives of the Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission, the sum of $3,000, that is, $1,000 to each of the three di- 
visions; to the House of Rest for Aged of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Germantown the sum of 32,500. 


CorBiIT, Josephine, of Philadelphia, bequeathed to the Central or 
Philadelphia Branch of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, $1,000; the Preachers’ Aid Society of 
the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, $1,000; 
the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, $1,000. 


Cox, Mrs. Asenalt, of Indianapolis, $7,500 to the Home for Working 
Girls. 

CURRIE, Mr. Nicol, of Toronto, Canada. Eleven institutions are 
bequeathed in all $7,400, at once, and the reversion of one-third of $90,- 
000, or $30,000 at a future date. 


DONNELLY, Miss Elizabeth, of Philadelphia. Eighth United Pres- 
byterian Church, $4,000; its pastor, Rev. W. W. Barr, $2,000; Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church, $4,000; Home Mission- 
ary Society, $2,000; Presbyterian Home for the Aged and Presbyterian 
Hospital, $500 each. The residue of the estate goes to the Presbyterian 
Church. 

ELLIS, Rev. Geo. E., Boston, Mass. He gives to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society $30,000 and his house, No. 110 Marlboro street, with 
substantially all its contents. ‘The society may dispose of the house in 
exchange for other real estate, more convenient for the purposes for 
which the bequest is made. He also gives $10,000 to the American An- 
tiquarian Society. 

FaprI, Ernesto P., New York City, $10,000 to the Children’s Aid 
Society of this city, expressing the wish that the income of it shall be 
used for the relief of teachers who may have fallen sick in the service 
of the society, giving preference to those employed in the Italian 
school in Leonard street. 


Fucus, Mr. Joseph, of Brooklyn, $500 to the German Hospital So- 
ciety, and $250 to St. Catherine’s Hospital. 


Foster, Mrs. Margaret S., of Philadelphia, made the following 
public bequests: Women’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of 
Pennsylvania for,the Education of Heathen Girls, $1,000; Women’s 
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Christian Association of Philadelphia, $1,000; Women’s Baptist Home 
Mission Society of Philadelphia, $1,000; Baptist City Mission, $1,000; 
Women’s Union Bible Readers’ Society, $1,000. 

Hovusu, Mrs. Elizabeth, of Wooster, Ohio, bequeathed $15,000 to the 
Reformed Orphans’ Home, of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





, $10,000 to St. Barnaba’s Hospital, of Newark, N. J. 


The will of Mary A. Hunt, the wealthiest woman in Nashua, N. H., 
was probated December 11. She leaves a large lot and $123,000 for a 
Home ; $10,000 to the Nashua Unitarian Society; $3000 to the Univer- 
salist Society and $3,000 to Proctor Academy, at Andover. 

JonES, Mary J., of Philadelphia, bequeathed to the trustees of Rox- 
borough Baptist Church, $1,000 in trust, to pay the income for the ben- 
efit of the poor of the church, and to the Baptist Home, $500. 

SALTONSTALL, Henry, of Boston. Harvard College is the largest 
beneficiary, heading the list with a bequest of 359,900. ‘The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology receives a bequest of $50,000. The much- 
needed sum of $15,000 is left to the Boston Society of Natural History, 
and the Massachusetts General Hospital and the Eye and Ear Infirmary 
are remembered in the amount of $10,000 each. Besides these, $20,000 
is left to be given out to various charities, at the discretion of the 
trustees. 


Trice REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON CHIZENS RELIEF COMMITEE 


OF 1803-94 


Has been printed in pamphlet form, 72 pages, and has been sent to 
Messrs. W. B..Clark & Co., 340 Washington st., Boston, for sale. 


Price, - - ~ - 25 cents. 


In a recent article on Cosee and Cocoa, the eminent German Chem- 
ist, Professor Stutzer, speaking of the Dutch process of preparing 
Cocoa by the addition of potash, and the process common in Germany 
in which ammonia is added, says: ‘‘The only result of these processes 
is to make the liquid appear turbid to the eye of the consumer, without 
effecting a real solution of the Cocoa substances. This artificial ma- 
nipulation for the purpose of so-called solubility is, therefore, more or 
less inspired by deception, and always takes place at the cost of purity, 
pleasant taste, useful action, and aromatic flavor. The treatment of 
Cocoa by such chemical means is entirely objectionable. * * * Cocoa 
treated with potash or ammonia would be entirely unsalable but for 
the supplementary addition of artificial flavors by which a poor substi- 
tute for the aroma driven out into the air is offered to the consumer.”’ 
The delicious Breakfast Cocoa made by WALTER BAKER & Co., of Dor- 
chester, Mass., is absolntely pure and soluble. No chemicals, or dyes, 
or artificial flavors are used in it. 

















































Charity Organization 


Society Summary. 


NOVEMBER 


1894, 
Financial. 
Current receipts from contributions.......... $ 3,860 00 
CUTE ERE PE CBOR 6 ia.h6 Sic crcerancwsmowenaesis 3,558 00 
PO EN ona RETRO REARERO ARCS 19 
Registration Bureau. 
Requests for information................0.06. 389 
PRES MERON esi sic adiwrnite ees acadere’ 584 
District Work. * 
New cases, through the district offices isd asecicv eee 
New cases, through the central bureau.............1,574 1,833 
WARRLG DOF MRO. oskisicsxcrnswsawes Reads, Tae 
COBBRITARIOR AE OMICER 6 o.oo. 56e ei 6c ce eeeewsisie 606 
Street Beggars. 
‘Total number Gealt With... .... sce vcesesencies 45 
OE WrIROM WERE WETICE a ioi555 550 oo hiteinns Se we 13 
Of whom were arrested and committed....... 32 
Wayfarers’ Lodge and Wood Yard, 
(516 West 28th street.) 
Days’ work given...... is sah uaa ioa Melee a eacne nite 720 
RpORES OL WRI BONE iid ross asses Hie e eves 454 
Park Avenue Laundry, 
(589 Park Avenue.) 
Pi TOGO 65 6.5 os 'sinis eh sin asa cena Geslaer nr 46 
ROAST ICG 558i. 65 hska sees se ce aesewaae 527 
MeCeiHts LO WHEE GORE «6. 6.65-5.85 ik eek e sess $ 844 00 
Penny Provident Fund, 
(101 East 22d street.) 
SOCAN URN AOID 5 5 olasis 5 Speen as and ce saw eee 293 
IERORTOTE ROOMY) isis oc seis winwe dss duce sees 43,000 
PEIRCE Cd abc te ete saubicn seu Gsihn teees $31,555 00 
Workrooms for Unskilled Women 
(49 Prospect Place.) 
RGR OPE BIVER CUE. 5 iihieeceloads Kieae¥een 130 
Permanent employment found for............ 1 
Night office. 
DAE AES 655.5055 FR enseaieoly sats oarmatigialn 364 
TRE AGEs ios RRA eda sanausedagneews 185 


*Much preliminary and emergent work heretofore done from the 
District offices has, since July 1st, 1894, been done from the Central 











NOVEMBER 
1893. 


$ 3,776 00 
3,547 OU 
78 


312 
538 


597 
396 993 
2,015 


455 


59 
20 


39 


860 { 
661 : 


47 
531 
$ 801 00 


225 


31,441 
$19,397 00 


(Not open a 
year ago.) 


88} 
60 





Application and Investigation Bureaus, and hence the change in the } 


above table. 
+Not opened until November 24, 1893. 
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Reports of Proceedings, 1893 and 1894. 


es 

aes 

= The annual volume of Proceedings issued by the 
Be National Conference of Charities and Correction, em- 
oe bodies in clear and concise form the best thoughts of 
Bi practical workers and students on the problem of 
ae Charity and Penology. 

Bs These volumes are increasing in demand by College 
Bs and Public Libraries and by students of Sociology 
Bd and Charity Workers generally, 

Pa The Eighth to Twenty-First Reports, inclusive, can 
P| be had at $1.50 per-volume. 

aes 


The Twentieth volume (498 The Twenty-first volume 
pages, cloth) contains the | contains the record of the 
record of the meeting held at | Nashville meeting in 1894, 
Chicago during the World's Besides the usual topics, it 
Fair. Intwelve notable pa- covers Emergency Relief 
pers it surveys the history of | work for the winter of 1893 
Charitablé workinthe United | and 1894; an account of the 
States for twenty years. It new movement for Sociologi- 
contains an index to the first | cal Study in Institutions of 
twenty volumes of the pro- | Learning, and an elaborate 
ceedings. It is the great | study of Outdoor Relief, by 
handbook of American Chari- | Prof. C. R. Henderson, of 
ties. Chicago University. 





$1.50 per volume; the two volumes for $2.50. 
Address orders to H. H. HART, Corresponding 
Secretary, St. Paul, Mian. 





The 22ud Conference wi'l be held at New Haven, 


Be 
aoe May 24- 30, 1895. 
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“4 THE POOR OF NEW YORK. 


° Ww 


AY re ea ie nee ae 
- Three Books by Jacob A. Riis. i A 
Ss HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. >: 
vm Studies Among the Tenements of New York. By Jacob A. #y 
be Riis. Ilustrated from Photographs taken by the 
oe Author. 12mo, $1.25, Net. “> 
i From Dr. A. F. Schauffler, in Charge of N. \¥. City Missions. Dy 


v 


G ‘Let all who want to know what to do for these brothers of KA 
4 theirs in this town read this book, which is enormously more 
‘« interesting than any novel that ever was written or ever will 
j be. Let all who are in any way interested in the welfare of 
humanity buy the book and read it at once.”’ 


From Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, Prest of Society for Prevention 
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-6 of Cruelty to Children. ie 
& , 
‘ “One of the most valuable contributions to the history of jY { 


ay child-saving work in this great city, and pointing out the nu- 
“G merous evils which exist at the present time and which loudly 
call for legislative aid and interference. It is a book which 
every one may peruse w ith interest.’ 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. by 

& By Jacob A. Riis. New Edition. Mlustrated. 12mo0, $1.25 Net. (J), 
= **A model of what such writing should be—explicit, straight- BS 
“4 forward, full of plain facts and personal impressions, and en- Wy” 


Se tirely free from sentimentality, violence or preaching of any 
t sort. The story, as a picture of child life merely, without any 
@ reference to philanthropy or reform, is admirably told, and } 
Sa holds the attention of the reader either by its realism in the be 
ym ogrosser and darker parts, or by its natural comedy and pictur- 

hy 


\y> 
«i 


“a, esque scenes in the brighter portions.’’— 7he Nation. a4 if 
Ne es ok . oe } i 
=f “Mr. Riis not only draws a very vivid picture of the life led oe | 
“i by these waifs, but he shows what is being done to civilize TY) ‘g 
4c them, to arouse in them an ambition to be an do something pp ; 
of better, and to educate them in morals and patriotism.’’—Aos- a | 
“| ton Evening Transcript. iy q 
Ay) = : = Y 
“¢ NISBY’S CHRISTMAS, 3: | 
“ By Jacob A. Riis. Ilustrated. 12mo, 50 Cents. thy 
AY “The stories which compose this volume are in substance J), ) 
. . . - . . . —) 
i true stories, the incidents of which figure in the large and AS 
4. varied experience of Mr. Riis, whose acquaintance with every [\) 
Gy phase of the seamy side of metropolitan life is well known. Up, 
= hey are told with graphic force, and have an intense human §F 
“ie and pathetic interest, but they also suggest practical retlec- Wye 
{J tions to the social scientist and the humanitarian, and appeal Ys 
eloquently to the thoughtful as well as to the casual reader.’ 5 
Wey ss k 
, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. D, 
a 1537157 Fifth Ave., New York. | 
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